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A DRAWN GAME. 
BY BASIL. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” ETC. 
“4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM.” 

Five minutes later Archie drew up at 
Woolstenholme, and found the medical men 
and appliances awaiting their arrival. 
While the patients were being carried from 
the carriages, he helped Ida off the engine 
and into the waiting-room, and then 
brought her there some wine which had 
4 been provided for the use of the injured. 

Meantime, the guard informed the 
station-master and the traffic-manager— 
who, happening to be in Woolstenholme, 
hurried to the station on hearing of the 
collision—that the train had been driven 
by a gentleman, who seemed to be the 
}head engineer of some railway company, 
and whose “lady,” as the guard reveren- 
tially called the stately stoker, had under- 
| taken to fire for him. The traffic-manager at 
} once sought out Archie, to thank him, and 
to get his name and address for the thanks 
| of the directors to be sent tohim. Hehad 
heard such an account of Ida from the 
» guard that he begged Archie’s permission 
to thank “ hislady” in person. Archie ex- 
} plained that the lady was not his wife, and 
| begged that her name might not be brought 
into the affair at all. It would be buta 
poor acknowledgment of her services to 
have her name published in every news- 
paper in England. As this did not decrease 
» the traffic-manager’s anxiety to see a lady 
who was so much above “ the last infirmity 
of noble minds,” Archie was forced to 
gratify him by an introduction to Ida, 
' Besides, he had an interest in conciliating 
a man upon whom it depended whether 
Ida could be got to Leeds that night. 

But why should she go to Leeds? It is 
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| more than time for us to explain Archie’s { 
| cool abduction of Ida. Immediately after § 
the collision, most of the uninjured pas- | 
| sengers of both trains made their way along | 
the railway to Denton, to be taken thence J 
after some hours’ delay. By one of these 
passengers Archie sent Mrs. Tuck a hasty } 
| note to say that Ida was safe, and that, as | 
_Denton was within seven miles by road. 
from Leeds, he would take her in aj 
conveyance to Mrs. Pybus for the night. } 
This, in truth, was the best thing to be} 
done under the circumstances, as Mrs. Tuck 
herself did not reach home till two o’clock {| 
in the morning, and as Ida, who could only 
have got on by a later train, would not 
have reached The Keep till five or six. In 
making this arrangement, however, Archie 
never reckoned on himself and Ida’s return- 
ing to Woolstenholme, which—since the | 
direct line was blocked—was over fifty’ 
miles from Leeds by rail. Therefore, he |! 
was interested in conciliating the tratffic- 
manager. He hoped by this introduction 4 
to Ida to win from his gallantry what he f 
might not have won from his gratitude—a | 
special train. The result was unfortunate. } 
The traffic-manager would not have made 
the least difficulty in granting them a special § 
without the sight of Ida, and the only { 
effect of his introduction to her was so} 
immense a fuss made about her at the! 
| station, that all on the platform—doctors, | 
reporters, ‘“‘own correspondents ”—were 
agape to gaze upon this personage. It was} 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that in } 
the next day’s papers Ida figured, anony-{ 





mously, but more largely than the other 
victims. ‘A young lady of extraordinary 
personal attractions,” ‘“ A daughter of the} 
gods, divinely tall and most divinely fair,” 
“A Dea super machinam,” “ Una subduing 
the lion to beneficent service,” etc., etc, | 
were among the choice descriptions she 
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found of herself in the papers Archie 
brought to tease her with. But Ida was 
seriously disquieted by the fear that Mrs. 
Tuck—possibly Mr. Tuck also— would 
identify her as the heroine of this ad- 
venture, through Archie’s name being given 
in full. Of course on her return she would 
have confessed her share in the business, 
but it would not seem so bad in Mrs. Tuck’s 
eyes, if she had been able to explain to that 
kind-hearted woman the piteous state of 
things which drove her to volunteer for a 
service no one else would undertake. 

Thus Archie’s introduction of the traffic- 
manager to Ida was not the happy stroke 
he thought it. It got him a special a 
minute or two sooner, but that was all. A 
driver and stoker were soon found who, 
after a short delay to coal and water the 
engine Archie had driven, took them on by 
it to Edgburn. 

It was a happy journey on the whole, 
for there were long intervals during which 
Archie succeeded in beguiling Ida into for- 
getfulness, both of the scenes she had just 
passed through and of her impending 
marriage. Indeed, he himself forgot both 
altogether, and thought only of Ida and 
old days. Her presence had the intoxi- 
cating effect upon him of the touch of the 
wine-dipped laurel of the Muse in the 
Lyrical Monologue : 

I pledge her silent at the board ; 
Her gradual fingers steal 

And touch upon the master chord 
Of all I felt and feel— 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble ; 


And that child’s heart within the man’s 
3egins to move and tremble. 


Thro’ many an hour of summer suns 
3y many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my days ; 

I kiss the lips I once have kissed. . . . 

About this kiss of his boyhood his 
reminiscences fluttered, like a moth about 
a candle, longing to approach it, but fearing 
extinction in the act. For Ida by a look or 
a word might have withered him if he 
seemed by this path to be making his 
insidious way from past to present love- 
passages, 

Ida’s memory also lingered about this 
kiss, and the boyish passion it expressed— 
nothing to her at the time, everything 
now when it was “‘ orbed into the perfect 
star she saw not when she moved therein ” 
Of course, therefore, she kept the subject, 
whenever it was approached, at a discreet 
distance. Thus during their journey both 
their lines of thought, like asymptotes—to 





use a simile more appropriate to the “ Loves 
of the Triangles” —though always approach. 
ing yet never touched their focus. 

The special not only took them to Leeds, 
but took them to Edgburn, the first station 
on the line from Leeds to Sedgethorpe— 
took them, indeed, almost to the very gate 
of the vicarage. 

Archie, having given the driver one of 
his usual extravagant tips, walked linger- 
ingly by Ida’s side up the garden path. 

Day was just breaking, and there was 
that intense stillness as of expectancy 
which precedes a summer sunrise. All 
Nature seemed to hold her breath in 
suspense, and look up, at first darkly as in 
doubt, then more brightly as in hope, till 
at last her god appears and floods her 
face with the joy of certainty. Now, how- 
ever, it was rather “the raven’s” than 
“the dove’s” twilight, to use the poetic 
Jewish distinction between the darker 
and the lighter approaches of the dawn. 
Still, there was light enough for Ida to 
distinguish well-remembered objects. 

“This was your garden, Archie,” pausing 
at it for a momcnt. 

“You remember it ?” 

“Of course I remember it, and your 
promise.” 

‘And your promise, Ida?” Now reck- 
less with the certainty that he would never 
again have such a chance. 

He stepped forward, and stood opposite 
her with an expression of life and death 
suspense in his eager eyes. 

“And your promise, Ida? 
remember ?” 

Her eyes fell before his, and he could 
see in the growing light her face flush 
and pale again, almost as quickly as her 
heart beat. 

She stood silent, for what could she 
say? There was no misunderstanding or 
affecting to misunderstand the meaning of 
the allusion as interpreted by the intensity 
of his tone. 

“When you gave me this,” added 
Archie, as she did not answer, touching as 
he spoke the locket in which her hair was, 
“you said,” he continued in great agita- 
tion, yet encouraged by her silence and 
consciousness ; “you said then you would 
be all I wanted you to be to me, if I asked 
you again when I was a man.” 

“You didn’t ask me,” she faltered at 
last, in a low voice. 

“T didn’t—I dared not. You seemed 
so far off and high above me till to-night. 
But now——” 
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“Now! It is too late now.” 

“Now it is not too late,” seizing both 
her hands with the grasp of the drowning. 
“Tda, before it is too late, hear me. I love 
you; Llove you with my whole soul. I 
have always loved you—always. It is I 
who have the first claim—I, not he. He 
was too late, ii—if you ever cared for me 
at all,” in a lowered tone that trembled 
with anxiety. ‘“ You did, Ida; you do.” 

“Tt is too late now,” she said again, 
with a piteous ring of remorse in her voice. 

“Toolate! You do-not know now what 
the words mean, Ida. But two months 
hence, or three months hence, when you 
are married, bound for life to a man for 
whom you do not care——” 

“Archie, I must not listen; it isn’t 
right.” 

“Ts it right to do it? Is it right to 
marry without love? Is it right to him, 
even? You will be wretched ; but, if that 
is nothing to you, will he be happy? Will 
he not be the more unhappy the more he 
loves you, if he does love you? Right! 
Ida, if you think only of what is right you 
cannot do this. It is not right in itself, or 
right to you, or right to him. It is all 
wrong and all wretchedness. Even if you 
cared for no one else—but you do,” losing 
himself naturally in this intoxicating 
digression. ‘Oh, Ida, you do—you do care 
for me.” 

Her answer rose, silent as the roseate 
sunrise, to her cheeks, and Archie, with 
an audacity which surprised himself after- 
wards, took her in his arms and pressed 
his lips to hers in a clinging and passionate 
kiss. Having submitted to this in silence, 
what now could she say? In truth, Archie 
had cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty 
by this swashing blow. His kiss made Ida 
realise better than all the words in the 
world that the guilt of breaking off her 
engagement with Dick, deep as she felt it, 
was as nothing to the guilt of giving her 
hand to one man while her whole heart 
was another’s. In fact, Archie by this 
kiss had roused the traitor within her heart 
to betray the citadel, if we may be pardoned 
this startlingly original image. 

Having forced his answer from her lips 
in this audacious fashion, unrebuked, he 
took care to cut off her retreat to her old 
position by giving her no chance to speak 
at all for some minutes. He poured out 
his passion into her ear, and close to her 
ear, in a tempestuous torrent of whirling 
words which she could not have stemmed 
if she tried; but she did not try. She 








gave herself up to the sweet intoxication 
of the moment, and forgot Mrs. Tuck, 
Dick, to-morrow—everything but Archie. 

Mrs. John slept undisturbed for yet 
another hour. For another hour these two 
walked and sat together in the garden, in 
the dreamy light, and in a stillnessso 
breathless that the leaves of the aspen 
seemed asleep. At last the sun rose, silent 
as a thought of God, and broke the spell, 
and all faded back into the light of common 
day. They walked once more through the 
garden, lingeringly, as Eve through Eden 
for the last time; and Archie, as they 
neared the house, plucked a rose, and 
shook off its tears of dew, shed at the sun- 
set, not yet dried by its return, and gave 
it to Ida, and 


drew 
With one long kiss her whole soul through 
Her lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 


Then he threw gravel with some vigour 
up at Mrs. John’s window, which instanta- 
neously produced the Rev. John on the qui 
vive for a christening. As every baptism 
at birth by total immersion hastened 
appreciably the date of the millennium, he 
had strictly enjoined his parishioners to 
send for him and the doctor by the same 
messenger, who, that the servants might 
not be disturbed, was to do what Archie 
had just done—fling gravel at the window. 
Accordingly the Rev. John had no doubt 
at all that he was wanted by some one, 
and little doubt that this some one was 
Mrs. Platts; who had already made the 
considerable contribution to the millennium 
of five immaculately immersed babes, and 
was now expecting hourly to present a 
sixth to the Church. It was impossible, 
therefore, for Archie not to think of Mrs. 
Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff as the Rev. John 
shouted eagerlyas he threw up the window: 

“Ts it Mrs. Platts ?” 

‘No, uncle ; it is I—Archie.” 

“‘Qh, Archie,” with a sudden and deep 
drop of disappointment in his tone, “ I shall 
be down in a minute.” 

‘“‘T’ve Ida with me, uncle. 
wake mother and tell her.” 

The Rev. John was not in the least 
surprised. He was hardly ever surprised, 
Things worked their way into his mind 
drop by drop, as through a filter, so that a 
sudden flood of amazement was well-nigh 
impossible. He woke Mrs. John deliberately, 
and said as he got back himself leisurely 
into bed : 

“ My dear, Archie and Ida are at the 
door. I thought it was Mrs. Platis’s case.” 
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“ Who’s at the door?” 

“ Archie and Ida.” 

“John, you're dreaming !” 

“Why doyou think so, dear ?” perplexed, 
and half thinking there must be some 
truth in the accusation since she made it. 

“ Archie and Ida! Why, what time is 
it?” 

“Tt’s half-past four. I thought it was a 
christening when I heard the gravel at the 
window.” 

In a moment Mrs. John was at the 
window. 

“ Archie !” 

‘‘ Yes, mother. Come down, Ida’s here.” 

It did not take Mrs. John long to put 
on a dressing-gown, and a pair of slippers, 
and hurry down to the hali-door. She 
caught Ida in her arms, and kissed her 
again and again, and then held her out 
from her as though for reassurance that it 
was the girl herself. 

“Tda, my dear child, where have you 
dropped from ?” 

“We've just dropped from heaven, 
mother,” said Archie, as indeed they had. 
Mrs. John was not slow to catch and con- 
strue Archie’s look of love as he said this, 
and Ida’s answering blush. The hope of 
her life was fulfilled. Again she caught 
Ida in her arms and devoured her with 
kisses. 

“But what has happened ?” 

“Get Ida to bed, and I'll tell you, mother. 
She’s quite done up. She’s been knocked 
about all night, in a collision, and on an 
engine.” 

Tn a collision !” 

“T’m not hurt in the least, thank you, 
Mrs. Pybus.” 

“No; she’s not hurt, mother,” said 
Archie, in answer to his mother’s anxious 
look of enquiry, addressed to him. “ But 
she’s been nurse, surgeon, engine-driver, 
and a ministering angel-of-all-work, and 
must be completely knocked up.” 

Then Mrs. John, without another word, 
carried Ida off, hurried her upstairs, set 
to to undress her, as though she were a 
baby, and allowed herself to ask but one 
question, just to stay the parching thirst 
of her loving curiosity. 

“You're my own daughter now, dear ? ” 
she whispered. 

Whereupon Ida burst into tears! Cer- 
tainly an amazing display of feeling for 
her. But she was utterly overdone, and 
the question brought the desperate diffi- 
culties in which she had involved herself 
vividly before her, just at the moment of 





reaction after tense and continued excite- 
ment, 

Mrs. John, setting down these tears to 
nervous prostration, stayed only long 
enough to soothe her ; and then, leaving 
her to herself, she returned for a hurried 
toilet to her own room before she sought 
out Archie. 

“She’s accepted you?” she asked breath- 
lessly, when she found him pacing to and 
fro in the dining-room. 

Archie nodded brightly, and returned 
her gratulatory kiss. 

“Yes; she’s accepted me, mother ; but 
at a great cost,” he added, the brightness 
fading from his face. 

Then, making his mother sit, and sitting 
by her side, he narrated all the incidents 
of that eventful night, Mrs. John the 
while breathless, or breathing exclamations 
of amazement or admiration. Yet will it 
be believed, that one of the things which 
struck this admirable little woman most 
was Archie’s impropriety in beguiling Ida 
into that dim, still, dreamy twilight walk 
of an hour? After all, Mrs. John was but 
a woman, though the best of women. 

“Tt was thoughtless and selfish, and un- 
like you, Archie. Any one might have 
seen you, or may have seen you at that 
hour. As for Ida, she’s as much above the 
thought of such things as an angel. She’s 
just grown up like a flower with her face 
turned always towards heaven, and with 
no idea at all of the earth, or the worm- 
casts beneath her. But you should have 
known better, and you did know better, 
Archie. However, it can’t be helped now.” 

This bad business having thus been 
given over as hopeless, Mrs. John next 
addressed herself to the consideration of 
the difficulties of Ida’s double engage- 
ment. 

“T believe that mad dog business was 
got up by Mrs. Tuck. - Yes, I do,” in 
answer to Archie’s smile. “That woman 
would take in anyone, and anyone could 
take in Ida.” 

Archie only laughed at this feminine 
interpretation of the affair. 

“He'd hardly burn a hole in his arm, 
mother, as a mere stage accessory to the 
play. No; it was all luck. Any stable- 
boy would have done what he did, if he'd 
had the chance. He happened to be in the 
way, that’s all.” 

“‘ Very much in the way,” echoed Mrs. 
John, in a tone at once petulant and per- 
plexed, as with knit brow and troubled 
face she tried to see her way through the 
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business. But the thought uppermost in 
her mind was one of self-reproach. It 
somehow seemed as though she could 
bring only trouble into the lives of those 
she loved most. Was it not through her 
that Archie was disinherited, and if now 
Ida also was to be disinherited, as she was 
certain to be, would it not be indirectly 
her doing? But Archie’s love would more 
than make up to Ida for this disinheritance. 
Well, Archie’s love was worth a great deal. 
No one could set on it a higher value than 
she, his mother. But there was only his 
love. He had no means, or profession, 
or prospects. He had less than none. He 
was extravagant and in debt. Poor Mrs. 
John for years had scraped and screwed, 
and worn her old clothes till they were a 
shame in their shabbiness, and stinted the 
Rev. John in his charities, to supply this 
youth with money, which he flung away 
on things and persons that were worthless, 
or worse than worthless. It seemed in his 
blood—this extravagance. 

He was not very vain, or very selfish. 
He loved—he worshipped—his mother, and 
would have gone to the ends of the earth 
to do her a kindness, or to spare her a 
pang. And yet, in part through sheer 
thoughtlessness, and in part through a 
tendency iv recklessness derived from his 
father, he flung away in waste and on 
wasters the money that would have made 
all the difference between easy comfort and 
anxious economy to poor Mrs. John. It is 
true that Mrs. Johi never complained—not 
merely because she was so generous and so 
loved him, but also because she had rooted 
in her mind an absurd idea that she owed 
him all, and more than all she could scrape 
together, as an indemnity for his disin- 
heritance, of which she held herself to be 
the cause. 

But she must now speak. For Ida’s 
sake she must speak now, since her lot 
was to be bound up henceforth with 
Archie’s. The girl would, beyond a doubt, 
be disinherited for accepting Archie, and 
what had he to offer her ? 

“Archie,” she said at last, after thinking 
this thing well over and in all its bearings, 
speaking in a tone that expressed the deep 
grief it gave her to pain him; “ Archie, 
Ida gives up everything for you. Mr. 
Tuck will resent so deeply her marrying 
you, and Mrs. Tuck her not marrying her 
nephew, that she’s certain to sacrifice all 
her brilliant prospects for you. She will 
think nothing of the sacrifice, or rather she 
will be glad of the sacrifice; but for that 





reason you will think the more of it, 
Archie, and will try to make for her the 
position she gives up for you. You'd not 
like to drag her down to debts and diffi- 
Archie, 


culties and all that degradation. 
it would kill her,” vehemently. 

“T’ve been a selfish brute!” he ex- 
claimed, starting upsuddenly, heart-stricken. 
They were the first words of even indirect 
rebuke he had ever heard from those lips, 
and they therefore struck straight home. 

““You’ve been thoughtless, Archie ; but 
it was not of you, dear, I was thinking.” 
And then after a pause, in which her 
thoughts wandered far back, she continued : 
“T was thinking of a woman I once knew 
who was like Ida, not so beautiful or so 
clever, or of such spirit, but like her in 
heart, innocent, trustful, clinging as a 
child. She married, against the wish of 
her family, a man who was thoughtless 
and extravagant, and who dragged her 
down into all that degradation of debt. 
He was very generous ; he worshipped her 
with all his soul; he would have died for 
her ; and he killed her, Archie—he killed 
her. I do not mean that she died of these 
terrible anxieties ; I mean that but for them 
she would not have died.” Then rising, 
putting a hand on each of his shoulders, 
and looking up into his face with a pathetic 
pleading in her eyes for pardon for the 
pain she was going to give, she said 
tremulously : “ She died in giving birth to 
you, Archie.” 

Mrs. John would have endured anything 
rather than have dealt this blow in self- 
defence, but for Ida’s sake and for Archie’s, 
she dealt it, and suffered in dealing it at 
least as much pain as she gave. 

Archie stood white and silent, looking 
down into the appealing face upturned to 
his, but not seeing it—seeing only his 
mother’s wretched and wrecked life, and 
thinking that what his father had been to 
her, he had been to Mrs. John, and 
promised to be to Ida. It was a revelation 
of himself to himself in letters of fire, that 
not only glared but burned, and it was the 
turning-point of his life. He was ‘con- 
verted,” to borrow a theological expression, 
but to apply it in the only sense in which 
it can be true; that is to say, his whole 
nature was not changed, but purified, in a 
moment. The instantaneous transmutation 
of a base into a noble nature by any 
process of fire is as little likely as the 
transmutation by fire of a base metal into 
gold; but there is no doubt that, in a 
moment and so as by fire, what is base in a 
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man’s nature may be purged away, and 
the gold already there may be refined. It 
was so with Archie at this moment. Such 
words from Mrs. John were as a refiner’s 
fire. They burned into his very soul with 
all the agony of fire, but also with all its 
refining effect. He turned away and leant 
his head on his arm upon the mantelpiece, 
and poor Mrs. John, miserable with remorse, 
soothed him as she used to soothe him 
when he was a child. 


THE LANDES OF TO-DAY. 





VeRrY few travellers turn aside from the 
beaten paths of travel to explore what is 
perhaps the wildest, and certainly the least 
known of French departments—the stern 
and solitary Landes. There, hemmed in 
by the Atlantic to the west, and the moun- 
tains to the south, the oldest of the pre- 
historic races in Europe seems to stand at 
bay. The Basques can count kindred with 
Finn, Magyar, and Esthonian in our own 
time, and with the vanished Etruscans of 
the past. Their very language is a relic of 
Turanian antiquity, and the stock from 
which they spring a Mongolian one, though 
Celt and Goth and Frank, mushroom 
invaders, as they deem, have thrust them 
long ago into this forgotten corner of Gaul. 
Shut out, as a non-Romance speaking 
people, from the sympathies of the so-called 
Latin Union, they remain a tribe as 
peculiar, though rooted to the ground, as 
the restless gipsies themselves, And the 
French Basques are in some respects worse 
off than those of Spain, as being denied 
any recognition of their nationality. Their 
cousins on the Spanish bank of the 
Bidassoa count for very much more, in the 
kingdom of “the Spains,” than do the 
poor handful of Basques in centralised 
France. Spanish Navarre is no mere unit 
of a symmetrical set of districts, to be 
manipulated by a prefect and sub-prefects, 
according to the desire of the government 
of Paris. But the French Basque has no 
privileges or local laws, such as_ those 
which Castilian royalty, when it is not 
too strong, treats with ostentatious respect. 
Had there been such institutions in French 


Basqueland, they would have been swept 
away—as were the customs of Britanny, 
as, but for English sway, would have been 
the old Roman Jaw of Jersey and Guernsey 
—before the rush of the great French 
Revolution. 

If you talk with discontented French 





workmen in the larger towns, in Toulouse, 
say, or in Bordeaux, you will probably hear 
the Basques of the Landes described as “ ces 
réactionnaires,” and be told that they are 
under the corporate thumb of the priests, 
detest enlightenment, and are ready, at a 
given signal, to hoist the white flag, and 
fight for the king. None of these asser- 
tions will be found, on a more intimate 
knowledge of the people and their habits 
of thought, to be true. Your Basque is a 
sound Catholic, but he is much less under 
ecclesiastical authority than either the 
melancholy Breton or the Romanised Gaul 
of the Pyrenean slopes. He does not even 
dislike enlightenment for other people, so 
as it lets him and his womankind alone, 
to knit their stockings, intermarry, rear 
young horses and bulls for the upland 
markets, and keep up the old ostracism of 
strangers, after the old fashion. Glib 
revolutionary talkers in city cafés point to 
the Landes as a source of danger. But the 
Rue Jérusalem and the French Ministry of 
the Interior know better, and never send a 
detective to watch the Landes. There are 
Celtic peasants in Britanny and La Vendée 
who really would shed their blood, if 
properly stimulated, for the successor of 
St. Louis. But there is no personal loyalty, 
in the sterile Landes, to attach itself to the 
House of Bourbon. How should there 
be? The Basques had no sovereign 
duchess, like that Anne of Britanny who 
carried off the regalia when she went 
to wed a French king. They were more 
worried by farmers-general and _ inten- 
dants, under the old system, than they 
are now by plausible, and often well- 
meaning officials) Henry the Fourth him- 
self, so idolised in neighbouring Béarn, 
is less forgotten than ignored by the 
descendants of his former subjects. To 
them a king of France was, as king of 
Navarre, a master to ‘be feared, not a 
chieftain to be loved. They have no 
suppressed royal race of their own. They 
have no nobility. Their old families are 
as proud of their caste as Brahmins and 
Rajpoots are, but no one of Basque descent 
aspires to be above the condition of a simple 
yeoman. 

It is very hard to win, so town-folk say, 
the confidence of the Basques. Such a 
task is probably very much easier to an 
Englishman than to the average French- 
man. But then no Englishman who has 
not a rare command of language, combined 
with tact and patience, is qualified to dive 
into the hearts of this reticent race. The 
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French of Paris, the eternal taking off of 
the hat, the flourishes of Gallic politeness, 
slightly caricatured, by which the Laurence 
Sternes of our decade try to make their 
way, will not answer with the shy, low- 
statured, manly people who inhabit the 
western deserts of France. Scraps of 
Languedoc patois, a Spanish proverb or two, 
such as the Pyrenean smugglers use, and 
good, rough, blundering Anglo-French, do 
stand the tourist in some stead. As usual, 
frank manners and a pleasant address ser’ve 
to thaw the frost of suspicion. But many a 
glib visitor is suspected of being that wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, a Parisian journalist in dis- 
guise, come to earn editorial cash by depict- 
ing the savages of the Landes. And many 
a young Basque who has been surprised 
in the act of conversing or flirting in 
his own wild tongue, will doggedly per- 
sist when questioned that he knows no 
language but French, and has no dialect of 
his own, just as a gipsy will. 

A Basque, in Gascony and Béarn, is 
spoken of with a certain amount of pre- 
judice, just like a Welshman in the 
English border shires, or a Fleming in 
Picardy. They are not thought clever ; 
they are old-fashioned. But many of those 
who talk of ‘‘ces Basques” are probably of 
almost unmixed Basque blood, and you may 
trace the peculiar Basque black eye—so 
melancholy, but not unkindly—the square 
mouth, and high cheek-bones, all the way 
to Perpignan or Pampeluna. They are 
supposed to have invented the bayonet, but 
with this philanthropic contrivance ends the 
list of Basque contributions to the stock in 
trade of civilised society. Inno workshop 
will you find a Basque journeyman, in no 
factory a Basque operative. Yet, in their 
own villages, the smith, the farrier, and 
the wheelwright are sure to be Basques, 
and dexterous in their craft, while the car- 
penter and the glazier and the tiler are 
almost as certainly “Frenchmen” and 
foreigners. 

The Basquesarebraveenough. Theyarea 
little too brave, for they are slightly quarrel- 
some. The so-called ‘‘ Frenchman” from a 
neighbouring department, when he goes 
among them, as commercial traveller, skilled 
artisan, or hawker, soon learns that he must 
suspend his harmless crowing and renounce 
his martial swagger, if he desires his whole 
skin. Basques rarely brag, but they are 
jealous and resentful as so many Spaniards. 
They never use the knife in their broils, 
though vendettas, and what in Ireland would 
be called faction-fights, are frequent amongst 





them. The cudgel is their only weapon. 
None of the young men of a Landes village 
would dream of walking or stalking—for 
they are oftenest on stilts—to church, with- 
out his tough ash-plant or oaken sapling 
attached to his wrist by aleathern loop. 
And the curé, in his cassock, often has to 
scurry out into the porch to check a bout at 
single-stick as the worshippers sally forth. 
Their “gourdins” do not come from the 
treeless Landes, but are imported from 
Gascony by fluent dealers, who descant on 
the relative merits of the knotted black- 
thorns, crab-sticks, and young ash-trees of 
their stock. In their encounters they show 
more courage than skill, having, like 
Spaniards, only one cut and one guard, 
and a Berkshire or Wilts player would 
probably discomfit their champions easily 
enough. Some musical taste they have, 
and many hamlets contain amateurs famous 
for their manipulation of the flute or the old 
French hunting-horn, but the favourite airs 
are always sad and plaintive. The Basques 
sing, too, in sweet, low voices, with a marked 
preference for the melancholy ballads that 
in western France are called ‘“‘ complaintes,” 
but they are shy ofsinging before a stranger. 
They dance with singular spirit and ani- 
mation at their rare merrymakings, to 
the strains of fiddle, and castanets, and bag- 
pipe; but holidays are not so frequent 
among them as with the Latin races. 

The chief external charact-ristic of the 
French Basques is the extraordinary skill 
with which they walk on stilts. This 
hereditary accomplishment has been forced 
upon them, so to speak, by the nature of 
the country they inhabit—a waste of shifting 
sands, intersected by runlets of water that 
produce admirable pasturage, but in places 
occasion very dangerous morasses. The 
Basques, used from infancy to make their 
way through drift and quagmire, seem 
sometimes to be actually unaware that they 
are perched up aloft, like so many storks 
or herons, as they tend their sheep or 
carry home their oat-sheaves. And the 
women are, perhaps, still defter ontheir stilts 
than are the men, who invariably cast off 
their wooden props when cudgel play, or a 
bargain, claims attention, and who are, 
also, a little uneasy in the presence of 
strangers. 

It isin marshy districts, where straggling 
lambs and half-wild calves have to be 
sought for, or in deep loose sand, that the 
stilts find their main employment, and best 
exhibit the dexterity of the wearers, who, 
with the help of an iron-shod pole, can 
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knit the woollen-stockings and nightcaps 
which both sexes are clever in making, 
practise the flute and the binion, and even, 
it is said, go to sleep for hours. Nothing 
more amuses the people of the Landes than 
when a troop of strolling mountebanks, 
with its two or three damsels in spangled 
muslin, and mounted on stilts, ventures 
into Basqueland. To see the saltimbanques 
in gay apparel painfully trying to do, for 
money, what the spectators have done 
with practised ease since childhood, evokes 
Homeric bursts of laughter, usually followed 
by a shower of sous. It sometimes 
happens, in rural life, that the stilts act as 
safeguards. For the fondriéres, as the 
French call them—“ funda” is the Spanish 
word employed by the small dark people 
of the land—are quicksands as perilous 
to pass as any between Avranches and 
St. Michael’s Mount, and the sinking over- 
deep of the ashen prop is a warning that 
has saved many a herdsman’s life, when 
an incautious foot would have been held for 
ever in the grip of the tenacious mire below. 
The list of annual victims by such accidents 
is almost wholly made up of travelling 
tinkers, chapmen, knife-grinders, and espe- 
cially glaziers or plumbers in quest ofa job. 

French statistical books describe the 
Department of the Landes as an agricul- 
tural district, but the country is really-a 
pastoral one. Wheat can scarcely be grown. 
The only crop consists of oats or rye. 
The maize - flour that is wanted for the 
huge yellow loaves, the thin hot tortillas, 
and the bowls of polenta, must be pur- 
chased from the more fertile province to 
the east. Tiny porkers, which there are 
no vegetables to feed, eggs, salt, home- 
spun woollens, horses, and those yearling 
cattle that the Irish peasants designate as 
‘‘ bulsheens,” are the exports of the Landes, 
The Basques value their long-legged sheep 
more for their fleeces than for their mutton, 
while their poultry, as in all sandy dis- 
tricts, yield eggs in abundance, but are 
difficult to fatten for the table. Horses 
are their most valuable staple ; but, though 
they sell so many, they have none of that 
ostentatious jockeyship or knowingness 
which distinguish those French Yorkshire- 
men, the bargaining Normans. Indeed, a 
Basque is bad at a bargain, naming his 
price at the first word, and sticking to it, 
simply. The young horses, a legacy of 
the Saracens, are gallant brutes enough, 
fleet, well-shaped, fit for the saddle, and 
with gentle tempers, the result of the kind 
handling to which they have been accus- 





tomed, for the Basque is very tender with 
animals, as with children. 

On the verge of the Landes you begin to 
lose sight of the monotonous blue blouse of 
the French peasant. The blouse is a Gaulish 
garb, and the Basques are not Gauls. The 
brown jackets, and the brown, blue, or red 
berets of the men, are not very picturesque. 
You may see the same jackets and caps 
throughout the Pyrenean districts. But 
the women’s blue or crimson kirtles, their 
snoods and coifs, and their rare holiday 
finery, are better worth notice. There is 
a peculiar narrow-striped woollen stuff of 
many colours, and with a thread of gold 
running across the gay stripes at intervals, 
which is, or was, manufactured only at 
Bayonne, and lurks in deep old cedar 
chests, to be worn by the daughters of 
rich farmers on Church festivals, and days 
of, family rejoicing. And, amongst the 
gold and silver crosses, and ear and finger 
rings worn on such occasions, you may 
sometimes see necklaces, either composed 
of heavy golden beads or balls, or of dainty 
filigree work, as fine as that of old Genoa. 

There is something sad about the people’s 
lives, as there commonly is where the land 
is sterile, and the toil monotonous. But 
compared with Britanny, the only other 
isolated part of France, the Landes are 
cheerful. Your Breton peasant takes his 
pleasure sadly; even a wedding, among 
the grey cromlechs and menhirs of the 
Nine Bishoprics, might well be mistaken 
for a funeral. But in their modest, gentle 
way, the Basques know how to enjoy them- 
selves on occasion, tribe consorting with 
tribe, and sept with sept, so that no 
Montague may be present to mar the mirth 
of the assembled Capulets. 

One of the most marked peculiarities of 
the Basques is their aversion to military 
service. ‘This, of course, they share with 
other Frenchmen. - We need not go back 
so far as the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the dreaded conscription was new, 
and a recruiting colonel told Brigadier- 
General Wolfe-Tone, the Irish rebel, that 
“we have to tie the jeunesses, neck and 
heels, like so many calves, and fling them 
into a cart.” But four hundred pounds 
sterling became the market - price of a 
substitute before Napoleon had played his 
last stakes at Leipsic and Waterloo. And 
even in these piping times of peace, when 
a stern law of equality forbids the purchase 
of a proxy to endure barrack discomforts, 
no French family above the class of day- 
labourers will allow a son to put on the 
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hated livery of the army until bribes, and 
prayers, and tears have been exhausted, 
and doctor, deputy, and mayor, and 
councillor - general invoked, to save 
Alphonse or Joseph from the tax of blood. 
The people of the Landes have very seldom 
any friends at Court. While substitutes 
were to be bought, they would club their 
money to buy them, every aunt and cousin 
contributing to the ransom. Now that 
such exemption is beyond purchase, with a 
sad simplicity of bearing, the Basques 
submit tothe inevitable. Their young men 
come passive and resigned to the barrack- 
gate on the appointed day. And it is rare 
to see, what may so often be seen in rural 
France, mounted gendarmes scouring the 
country, to discover in whose hayloft the 
future defender of his country is hidden. 
The quiet pride of the lonely race would 
revolt from the ignominy of being led into 
Dax with manacled hands, and tied to the 
crupper of a troop-horse. Yet the Basques 
have a bad example close at hand, for in 
the adjoining department of the Lower 
Pyrenees the recruiting - officer averages, 
since the German War, on his black list the 
extraordinary number of fourteen thousand 
“ réfractaires,” runaway conscripts, whom 
the peasantry of the High Pyrenees for the 
most part harbour at the expense of their 
anxious relatives at home, and who take 
refuge in Andorre and Spain, when hard 
pressed by the police. 

It is very difficult to elicit from a Basque 
how much and how little he knows con- 
cerning the origin of his people. Most 
likely he does not trouble himself about 
niceties of ethnology, but believes what his 
grandmother told him about his own lineal 
superiority to the upstart Gauls. What he 
dislikes is French centralisation, French 
law, the minute, rigid accuracy with which 
everything gets mapped and gauged, and 
weighed, and measured, the pressure of 
the Government at election times, or when 
a loan is launched. All this he calls 
“chicane.” He wants tobe let alone. He 
has no sympathy with the red flag, and a 
Communist lecturer would be ill received 
in the Landes. Those socialist doctrines 
which are so coquetted with, even by the 
rich, in south-eastern France are execrated 
in Basqueland. ‘‘ How I would barricade my 
house, and how I would fire my gun from 
the upper windows !” is no unusual com- 
ment on the part of a Basque yeoman fresh 
from the newspaper study of a revolu- 
tionary discourse. Of the one great historical 
event in which they played a part they 





seem quite oblivious. That, of course, is the 
memorable slaughter of Roncesvalles, when 
Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
perished in the defiles of the Pyrenees, 
slain, as medieval minstrels loved to 
declare, by the Paynim. Yet it was by 
Christian Basques, not by turbaned Moors, 
that the rear-guard of Charles the Great’s 
army was so signally cut to pieces in the 
Fontarabian pass. 

There is an aristocracy in Basqueland, 
just as there is one in the Baltic provinces, 
which are tenanted by a kindred race, and 
under Russian rule. But, just as no 
Esthonian or Lett claims to be of the rank 
of gentleman, so are the counts and 
marquises who own estates and inhabit 
castles in the Landes of quite another 
stock from the people of the country. 
These “seigneurs” are not disliked by 
the Basque peasantry, as happens east of 
the Rhone, but neither are they regarded 
with clannish affection, as is often the case 
in Morbihan or Finisterre. Oddly enough, 
they are generally called Gascons, seldom 
Frenchmen, whereas a lawyer, a school- 
master, a stray workman, is invariably 
deemed to be as French as Hugues Capet. 
Hospitable kindly magnates are these vis- 
counts, barons, and so forth, whose dilapi- 
dated chateaux overlook a waste of sand, 
and whose business relations with their 
vassals are generally very good. The titled 
families who still exist in the poorer parts 
of rustic France are, as a rule, good-natured, 
frugal, and delighted to make acquaintance 
with a foreigner who is fluent and un- 
abashed in his French. Their own lives are 
strangely dull. None of the gaiety that 
we associate with continental life seems to 
fall in their way. There are bright-eyed, 
gentle young ladies in Basqueland to 
whom even the mild dissipations of English 
country existence would appear as a whirl- 
wind of excitement, girls who never had a 
dance since they left school, and who 
never saw a flower-show, or a race, or a 
cricket-match, or a regatta. There are a 
few packs of hounds kept up at a cheap 
rate, but they suffer from a superfluity of 
foxes. The “red rascals,” as the late 
Mr. Apperley was wont to call them, are 
as abundant in the sandy hillocks of 
Basqueland as rabbits in a warren, and 
after a little gentle exercise in front of the 
bewildered dogs, run to earth as promptly 
as rabbits would do. It is from the 
Landes that half the bag-foxes in England 
originally come, and nothing can be more 
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curious than to watch the unwilling steps 
of snared Reynard as, leashed and muzzled, 
he finds himself led by his captor along 
the dusty road. 

A doctor, in the Landes, as in Sologne 
or Vendée, has no bed of roses to lie upon. 
He is in constant antagonism with a rival 
professional, the sorcerer, or witch-healer, 
who cures ague and fever by the aid of 
simples and charms ; and he finds himself 
eternally thwarted by those maleficent 
hags, the “wise women,” or “ diseuses,” 
who are the pest of rural France, and who 
negative every precept he can utter as to 
fresh air, cleanliness for the sick, and 
especially the hygienic conditions necessary 
for the rearing of weakly children. It 
may seem scarcely eredible that in the 
nineteenth century there should be crones 
who make a living by preaching dirt, 
vermin, and neglect as essential for the 
health of the young; but every village 
practitioner from Tours to Bayonne knows, 
to his vexation, that such is the case, 
Medical science does not receive, in the 
country, the unhesitating respect which it 
meets with in the great towns. If a rural 
doctor is also a skilled veterinary surgeon, 
as sometimes happens, well and good. 
The cure of a Jame horse or a sick cow 


does more to influence the bucolic mind 
than the most eloquent of expositions. 


The Basques are superstitious. This is 
a result that follows, as the merest matter 
of course, from their isolated position and 
the seelusion of their lives, but they have 
no beliefs so monstrous as those of the 
were-wolf of Anjou, the vampire of 
Britanny, or the “yrosse béte” of Poitou. 
The vampire, in especial, as a belief almost 
confined to non-Aryan races, and which 
probably existed in Britanny before there 
was a Breton in the Armorican peninsula, 
might have been expected to reappear 
amongst the Turanian Basques. Yet the 
wild mythology of the Landes finds no 
place for this or for cognate horrors. What 
really impresses the Basque imagination is 
the malignant power of the forces of 
Nature, the peril of hail to the crops, of 
blight, and weevil, and black-fly, of cutting 
winds to kill the tender lambs, of shifting 
sands that swallow up green pastures, 
of birds and beasts of prey, and all 
the ills that farmers’ flesh is heir 
to in that climate and country. The 
Landes are too far from the hign Pyrenees 
to have many visits from the wolves which, 
in spite of breechloaders and strychnine, 
are how more numerous than when Louis 





the Fifteenth was king, and which work 
such mischief among upland flocks. Hence 
the wolf is boldly called a wolf, whereas 
the fox is almost always spoken of respect- 
fully as “the red one,” while the very 
farmers who pay the trapper from Béarn, 
with his beagles and snares, who comes to 
rid them of the robber, lay down the coins 
in a shamefaced way, and scrupulously with 
the left hand, on a mounting-block or 
bank, as if fearful lest the foxes should 
resent the thinning of their numbers, 
Eagle, kite, osprey, and that even more 
dreaded enemy of the lambs, the Pyrenean 
vulture, are generally designated by a 
mere wave of the hands, as if in imitation 
of the flapping of a bird’s wings. 

The Basque agriculturist stands in great 
awe of the weather. Sharp unseasonable 
winds, the icy tramontana from due south, 
will make havoc among the woolly weak- 
lings of his flock, Hail, or that heavy }| 
semi-tropical rain which sometimes comes 
down like a waterspout, will crush the 
tender sprouts of his oat-crop or thresh 
the grain out of the silvered ear. Hence | 
his nervous solicitude lest the spirits that 
he vaguely believes to preside over showers 
and sunshine should take umbrage. Even 
to point a finger at a black cloud is 
regarded, in the Landes, as rash and 
foolish, The cloud—who knows !—may 
be annoyed, or, if not the cloud, then 
some mysterious being behind that vaporous 
veil. Wise old heads are shaken at the 
sight of a sharp-pointed lightning-conductor 
towering aloft over the topmost roof of 
some model farm. Such a piece of appa- 
ratus appears to the natives like Ajax 
defying the thunderbolts. A strolling 
photographer meets with but a cold recep- 
tion amongst a-people who hold that his 
method involves the taking a liberty with 
the sun, and who are by no means com- 
fortable as to the morality of dark cham- 
bers, negative-plates, and mysterious 
chemicals. On the other hand, the Lan- 
dais are very willing to give every reason- 
able encouragement to the roving artist 
who comes to take their.portraits in the 
time-honoured old-fashioned style, “ like a 
Christian,” as they say. The Raphael who | 
enters on this humble walk of art will find 
that his clients are not unwilling to pay 
in copper and silver for the narrow gilt 
frame of the picture or for its glazing, but 
that they consider goose and maize-cakes, 
garlic, soup, and wine, ample remuneration 
for mere colours and handiwork. 

It is generally a very unprofitable task 
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to catechise a middle-aged Basque as 
to the nature or reasons of his super- 
stitions and strange ways, while the 
juvenile members of the tribe are sen- 
sitive to any attempt at cross-examina- 
tion. It is better to wait and glean what 
odd phrases and dogmatic assertions may 
fall in one’s way than to ask questions 
which are almost certain to seal up the 
fountain of information. No peasant, of 
any stock, likes to be thrust into the 
witness-box. The Bavarian boor who 
points to the cherries on the tree, or the 
sheaf left in the field, or the hops un- 
picked, and says with a nod, “ Those are 
for Wotan; mustn't forget the Old One, 
brother,” assumes an austere air and looks 
cudgels and pitchforks at the .foreigner, 
who imagines that he has caught a real 
nineteenth-century Pagan and tries to put 
him through his paces as to’ the gods of 
Valhalla, Probably these strange survivals 
of a remote past are very imperfectly 
understood by those who are yet under 
their influence, and whose education is too 
narrow to allow them to measure their 
myths by other standards, One thing, as 
concerns the Basques, is. patent and 
notable. The people ask only to be let 
alone, dread change, reform, and improve- 
ment, and wish to be left to their stilts 
and their isolation, and such of their old 
ways as have survived the touch of time. 
And this is the most distinguishing feature 
of those who inhabit the Landes of to-day. 


A PERFECT DAY. 
WE went together up the side 
Of some far hill, on that far day ; 
Where, in the grass, clear streamlets glide. 
Where flickering shadows softly play— 
Ah me! 
That this should be but one long memory ! 
A breok was singing in the sun, 
As if it strove our lips to teach 
Some secret of its waters run, 
Some words that scarce find sound in speech : 
And so 
We drank love's cup, and listened to its flow, 
My sweet, we lingered near the stream 
Till melting gold turned all to grey : 
And now it only seems a dream 
The memory of that perfect day. 
Thus pass 
Love’s hours like breath-stains breathed upon a 
glass 


DEAN WHARTON’S DAUGHTER. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IV. GOSSIP. 

WIsE Jack was right. James Browne, 
being James Browne, the Deanery, un- 
accustomed though it was to throwing 
Open its gates to strangers, saw a great 








deal—a very great deal—of this one. He 
fell into his place in the quiet household in 
the most natural manner possible. After 
that first astounding afternoon no one 
seemed to see anything at all strange in it, 
He was “James” to the good old Dean, 
and it was indeed only his absence that 
was at all likely to be commented upon by 
anyone in the old corner-house. The 
Dean’s Agatha welcomed him, his boys 
made a hero of him, while Frank, waxing 
more friendly and confidential still as the 
days went on, called him “ Uncle James” 
to his sunburnt face, and in return 
graciously rescinded her earlier decision, 
and permitted him to hail her “ Frank” 
without remonstrance. Indeed, before the 
friendship was many weeks old, she had 
kindly confided to him Agatha’s recently- 
expressed views regarding the new arrivals; 
her present friendly and unrestrained 
reception of him, James Browne, being, 
as she insisted, entirely on the “ aged 
relative ” basis, but for which Frances was 
furthermore careful to assure him his pre- 
sent footing at the Deanery would have 
been a simple impossibility. 

“So you see,” Frank added on that 
occasion with a charming candour intended 
to be reassuring, “ it’s very lucky you are 
papa’s friend, and rather old, or we should 
have never known how nice you are, and 
you would never have known how nice we 
are, so it’s all right.” 

But the Major did not look altogether 
so satisfied. What if chattering Frank 
were right? and he saw no reason why she 
should not be. What if the smiles and 
welcome with which the Dean’s daughter 
was wont to greet him—that had even 
now become so dear to him—were only for 
her father’s friend, and nothing more? 
Her father’s “old” friend. Was he really 
so very old? For the first time in his life 
James Browne sat counting up his years, 
and wondering if his youth, in these young 
girls’ eyes at least, had really fled. 

But whatever might be the effect of 
Frank’s little confidences, they did not 
deter the steadfast-faced Major from his 
purpose. It must be something more than 
the fifteen or sixteen years between them, 
he told himself, that should rob him of his 
heart’s desire. This being so, as the days 
went by the Deanery saw more of him 
rather than less, until at last there were 
those in Postleton who began to bethink 
themselves that they ought to have some- 
thing to say in the matter. . 

That Postleton — cathedral - shadowed 
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city as it was—possessed its fair share of 
gossips and busybodies, I dare not deny. 
Some indeed went further, and said it had, 
indeed, more than its share; but these 
were always understood as casting no par- 
ticular reflection on Postleton generaily. 
There was, I may say, no doubt at whom 
their remarks were levelled, and certainly 
if ever mortal woman was—in her own 
belief—born to set the world to rights, to’ 
take it by force and mend its ways, 
whether it would or not, that woman was 
the Rectoress of St. Swithin’s. 

Mrs. Tyerman was a lady of majestic, 
I may say awe-inspiring appearance, and 
was wont, when holding forth for the 
benefit of any victims she might have cap- 
tured, to address them in a fine deep voice 
that added greatly to the terror of the 
occasion. Parishes marked no boundary 
for the Rectoress of St. Swithin’s ; she would 
not only bounce from one end to the other 
of her own half-a-dozen times a day, but 
she would bounce into neighbouring 
parishes, to the mutual dismay of priest 
and people. And then the Rector, as 
might be expected, would be appealed to. 
Poor little Rector ! what could he do ? He 
who was himself never really safe from that 
overwhelming presence even in his own 
pulpit, save on those days, it might be, when 
as a mark of high displeasure Mrs. Tyer- 
man would betake herself to the cathedral, 
and there loudly lift up her voice in behalf 
of the miserable sinners around her. 

She it was who now felt herself called 
on to remark upon the Major’s intimacy at 
the Deanery. “ And it is not only there,” 
she said, “it is the same everywhere ; he 
is for ever at Agatha Wharton’s elbow. 
What can her father mean by allowing 
it? But I shall speak to him—TI shall 
certainly speak to the Dean.” 

“Tf you will take my advice you will 
certainly do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Dorman, the invalid Indian Judge’s 
wife, on whom the Rectoress was calling. 

“Tt is by no means the first time,” 
Mrs. Tyerman went on, not noticing the 
interruption ; “ but if you will, go on with 
your work—your knitting, or whatever it 
was you were doing.” 

“T don’t knit—I was doing nothing, in 
fact. You were saying ?” 

Fat, round-about little Mrs. Dorman 
cared not one brass farthing for Mrs, 
Tyerman nor her awe-inspiring voice. She 
sat with calmly-folded hands and placid 
smile ; an unmistakable twinkle was in her 
rather sleepy blue eyes. 





Her visitor eyed her silently for the 
space of half a minute, then, I think, the 
futility of anything she might trouble 
herself to say in that quarter dawned upon 
the Rectoress. 

“ About Agatha Wharton, yes. It is by 
no means the first time either. There 
was that Captain Danby, he was always 
there.” 

‘Men will go where pretty girls are,” 
interrupted Mrs. Dorman. 

“Pretty girls have no business to get 
themselves talked about.” 

“ Who talks about her?” Mrs. Dorman 
was sitting up in her chair ; she spoke quite 
sharply. 

‘““ Who?” echoed her visitor, and for a 
moment actually appeared unable to say 
more. ‘‘ Why, everybody.” 

“Then everybody ought to be ashamed. 
Is a girl bound to send a man away the 
moment he begins to make himself agree- 
able to her?” 

‘She is bound not to allow herself to be 
talked about.” 

“But if, as you yourself seem to imply, 
people will talk ?” 

“They never talked about me, Mrs. 
Dorman.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Dorman, “really! Well, 
they did about me, a good deal on the 
whole, I’m afraid. You see there are a 
great many men in India, and they make 
themselves very pleasant.” 

“ At any rate I hope you will not speak 
on the subject in that decidedly flippant 
manner to Agatha Wharton.” 

“T hope I may be allowed to speak to 
Miss Wharton on that or any other subject 
as I may see fit,” said Agatha’s defender 
quietly. 

“By all means,” Mrs. Tyerman ac- 
quiesced with a little flutter of her bonnet- 
strings, rising as she spoke; “ but I have 
a duty to perform. I shall most certainly 
speak to the Dean.” 

“Which I don’t believe even she will 
have the face to do,” said little Mrs. 
Dorman to her husband when giving—as 
she did with much gusto—an account of 
the interview. 

CHAPTER V. COME BACK, 

Mrs. TYERMAN’S threat was never carried 
out; even she, I suppose, as little Mrs. 
Dorman had prophesied, not caring to face 
the quiet, courteous old Dean on such an 
errand. 

So time sped on. Autumn had sighed it- 
self somewhat blusteringly out ; and winter, 
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like old age, had stolen quietly, almost 
imperceptibly in. 

As time went on, and the Major became, 
if that were possible, a still more frequent 
visitor to the Deanery, his confidence did 
not increase, and he saw no way to 
speaking what was nearest to his heart. 
At times it had seemed to him indeed 
that the time for speaking would never 
come to him at all, Was he as the 
days went on becoming less to the Dean’s 
daughter instead of more? Were her 
smiles, her welcome, really losing something 
of their warmth and readiness? Was she 
a goddess still, but a goddess freezing into 
marble as his own fire and ardour increased ? 
Latterly there were days even when he 
thought she shunned him, and when the 
remembrance that another had been before- 
hand with him would force itself upon him 
and haunt him with a persistency that 
made the outlook very dark indeed. For 
of course he, too, had heard of Captain 
Danby. Mrs. Tyerman, for one, had taken 
care that he should not be in ignorance on 
that subject. 

That the Major eluded that lady in every 
possible way I need not say. At the first 
sound of that dreaded voice he would turn 
and flee. But this was not always possible. 
Calm and impassive as the Major could be, 
the Rectoress knew well where the shoe 
pinched, and pertinaciously insisted when- 
ever they met at social reunions, street 
corners, she cared not where, upon trying 
it on. 

“The unfortunate part of it is,” she 
loudly declared one day, under the very 
walls of the Deanery, where she had cap- 
tured her victim coming out; “the un- 
fortunate part of it is the girl cares for him 
still—anyone can seeit. Oh, she is very 
much altered—very much. But, as I was 
saying the other day, the man may come 
back yet. You military men seem to think 
you can let a girl down and pick her up as 
you please.” 

Mrs, Tyerman came to a full stop. The 
Major’s dark face was quiet and impassive 
as usual, but there was something in the 
keen grey eyes, which Jack had likened 
to gimlets, that she had never seen there 
before. What was it the owner of the eyes 
was saying ? 

“Say what you choose of us, Mrs. Tyer- 
man, but I must ask you to understand 
for the future I utterly decline to hear you 
discuss Miss Wharton or her affairs.” The 
Major raised his hat and was gone. 

Mrs. Tyerman stood looking after him, 


almost doubting her own identity. This 
was worse than Mrs. Dorman. 

And the victorious Major! The Rectoress 
might have taken comfort to herself could 
she have heard him, as he strode barrack- 
ward, repeating her lately uttered words : 
“She cares for him still; the man may 
come back yet.” 

It was already growing late, but he 
repeated them to himself a good many 
times before the day was done. They 
haunted his dreams, they were on his lips the 
first thing when he awokethe next morning. 

It was not the custom for the troops at 
Postleton to attend the cathedral, though 
a red coat or two, with its accompaniment 
of gold lace, was generally to be espied 
gleaming here and there at morning 
service. One of the stray red coats on the 
Sunday following Mrs. Tyerman’s rebuff 
was the Major himself, but he, as you may 
suppose, was often to be found there. This 
morning service had already begun when 
he entered. The Dean’s family were long 
since in their places, and the Dean’s James, 
who was wont to find a seat with them, 
had to content himself with a modest place 
among the crowd of general worshippers, 
from whence, however, he could catch 
glimpses of the face for which he hungered, 
and which, I fear, was, on this particular 
morning at least, all that he had gone 
there for. 

Jack’s fresh young voice rang out from 
his place in the choir ; the Dean himself 
preached the sermon ; but neither Jack’s 
fresh young voice, nor the Dean’s silvery 
tones, reached him. For James Browne just 
now there was only one voice in all the 
world, and he was telling himself, alas! 
that it would have been better for him, 
perhaps, if he had never heard it. 

But other eyes were upon the Dean’s 
daughter this morning, and upon the 
Major too. The Rector of St. Swithin’s 
was breathing freely in his own pulpit. He 
was in disgrace, and his very much the 
better half was proclaiming it aloud, as 
was her wont, in furs and rustling winter 
garments, to the best families in Postleton. 

Service over, choir and clergy were filing 
from their places, then Mrs. Tyerman, 
scarcely waiting for the last surplice to 
flutter and disappear, elbowed her way out 
witha nod here and there, reaching thegreat 
west-door just in time to lay a detaining 
hand upon a soldierly figure leaving it. 

“Captain Danby !” she said. 

When the Dean’s daughter, one of the 





last to leave, came out some three or four 
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minutes later, she came straight upon the 
two still standing there. 

Poor Agatha! She saw at once who 
Mrs. Tyerman’s companion was. A flush 


came to her cheek, a little throb to her. 
Then she put out 


heart, but that was all. 
her hand. 

“ How do you do?” she said quietly, so 
quietly that the captain, who was looking 
for something quite different—surprise, 
pleasure, agitation—lost some of his own 
coolness and began a hurried enquiry after 
all at the Deanery. 

Frank and the Major were not far 
behind. As the three—Agatha, Mrs. Tyer- 
man, and Captain Danby—turned down the 
path between the leafless elms, these two 
appeared at the big door. 

“Good gracious!” cried Frank, coming 
to a standstill at sight of the retreating 
figures ; and Jack, who had just come up, 
made a face of disgust. 

It was not much either to say or do, 
but the Major had seen enough. He 
needed to ask no questions, he knew at 
once what had happened. Mrs. Tyerman’s 
words had fulfilled themselves, and “the 
man had come back.” Fora moment or 
two he was conscious of nothing else, then 
Frank’s voice recalled him. 

‘She will never ask him in, Jack.” 

“ By George!” cried Jack with a savage 
jump, “but she has, though! Oh, come 
along, Major, and let’s turn him out.” 

The Deanery door, through which the 
three had disappeared, stood hospitably 
open still, but the Major shook his head. 

Not in all this war-paint and feathers. 
What would Mrs. Tyerman say !” and with 
a farewell wave of his hand he was gone, 
spurs jingling, chains rattling. 

The two young people stood looking after 
the brilliantly-clad figure. 

“ Well,” said Jack, ‘‘to think he should 
be as afraid of old Mother T. as all that !” 

Frank looked at Jack a moment, a funny 
little look had stolen to her eyes, then : 
‘* Oh, Jack,” she cried, “who is the duffer 
now, I should liketo know?” . 

CHAPTER VI, SHUT OUT. 

WHEN Guy Danby turned his back on 
Postleton and upon the Dean’s daughter, as 
he told himself for ever, he was quite con- 
scious of his own perfidy and dishonour. 
But the knowledge, as you may suppose, 
troubled him but little. The only thing 
that did trouble him, and what he was not 
at all prepared for, was to find that having 
so turned his back upon it, he was wishing 





himself back in the quiet city once more. 
As the weeks rolled on, and the faraway 
beautiful face continued to haunt not only 
his days but his dreams, he could combat 
the spell no longer. Postleton was to be 
revisited, the dropped threads taken up ; it 
was to be a simple thing enough. But the 
Dean’s daughter met him, as we have seen, 
and suddenly the dreams in her behalf 
seemed to melt and vanish. How he clung 
to them then, how more and more dear she 
became to him as he found her slipping 
from him! 

In the days that followed on that Sun- 
day, although he got no invitation to enter 
the Deanery, and although his welcome 
there was of the scantiest, he could not 
keep away. The love denied caused his 
own passion to rage and burn with a fierce- 
ness he could no longer control, and avoid, 
repel him as she might and did, he told 
himself that he would speak and she 
should listen. 

During these days the Dean’s James 
came not at all to the old corner-house in 
the Close, and the Dean’s daughter, who, 
too, had her secret, was thankful to re- 
member that she had kept it so well. 

And now it wanted but a week to 
Christmas. Winter had already set his 
seal on earth, air, and water. Quiet ponds 
hidden away in unfrequented hollows 
resounded with the ring of skates, and the 
shouts of healthful voices. By white, wind- 
swept roads the tall trees stood black and 
bare-armed, and over all a leaden sky gave 
promise of winter’s crown—a fall of snow. 
A few feathery flakes were already softly 
floating here and there as Agatha Wharton 
came walking briskly along the high-road 
some two miles beyond Postleton. She 
had been lunching at a neighbouring 
rectory. Arthur had promised to meet her, 
but as yet he was nowhere to be seen. 
Presently a turn in the road brought an 
approaching figure in sight. Not Arthur’s 
slight, trim figure and light, boyish step— 
this was that of a man, tall, square- 
shouldered, well set up, with a soldierly 
swing and tread. 

Agatha recognised it at once. One look 
at his face, and she knew what he had 
come for. One look at hers, and he knew 
the utter hopelessness of his errand. But 
it did not deter him. 

‘Don’t send me away,” he said sharply, 
as after a word or two she once more put 
out herhand. “TI came out here purposely 
to meet you, to speak to you.” 

Then Agatha Wharton knew that she 
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must submit herself to her fate, and 
hastened her homeward footsteps as the 
only thing left her to do. 

“T think you must know what I have 
come out here to say, what I must say ?” 

“No, no,” she interrupted him. ‘If I 
know what it is,don’t say it—better not, 
far better not.” 

“Why not?” he cried. 
has changed you?” 

“Who changed first ?” she asked quietly, 
her eyes not on him, but looking straight 
away along the dull, grey line of road 
stretching before them. 

He caught at her words. 

“Ts it that?” he cried eagerly; “is it 
that? Forget it, only remember that I 
loved you more than I knew, that I love 
you still. You cannot doubt it?” 

She did not doubt it. She could not 
look upon his face, she could not hear his 
voice, and doubt it. But she only shook 
her head, 

** Too late, too late !” 

It was little more than a whisper, but he 
heard it. 

“Too late,” he repeated, “‘ and you cared 
for me not so long ago? You loved me— 
do you deny it ?” 

He had caught her hand, and they stood 
facing one another, two solitary figures on 
the bleak bare highway. 

* No, Ido not deny it,” she said quietly ; 
“why should I attempt to do so? You 
knew it well enough, and you could leave 
me.” 

They were the first bitter words he had 
ever heard from her lips. Too late, indeed ! 

She stood fronting him, a little shade 
of pain, of pride, upon her face, but, as he 
knew, with not a throb in pulse or heart 
for him. But he could not give her up 
even then. 

“ Can you not forgive,” he began hoarsely, 
“or is there someone else, someone——?” 

A little pale flush had come to Agatha’s 
cheek, a startled look to her eyes. There 
was the clatter of swift horse’s hoofs upon 
the iron road; another moment, horse and 
rider, swifter and swifter yet at sight of 
them, were dashing wildly past ; another, 
and in answer to the spur, the horse had 
swerved, and his rider, stunned and sense- 
less, lay almost at their feet. It was the 
Dean’s James, the man who at that 
moment had been in both their thoughts. 

Then Guy Danby’s punishment began. 
He saw the woman who no _ longer 
| loved him, throw herself by his rival’s 
side, forgetful of his very presence. He 


“What is it 





saw the look upon her face that might 
have been for him; he saw her take the 
unconscious figure to her clasp and hold it 
there, pillowing the wounded head upon 
her lap, careless alike of whether he or all 
the world looked on, so only she might 
guard and shelter him. 

Guy Danby had taken off his great-coat, 
and would have thrown it over her 
shoulders. 

“No, no,” she cried, when she found 
what he was doing; “ here, here, on him,” 
and covered the white, still figure as best 
she could. 

Her companion went back to the middle 
of the road, and looked anxiously up and 
down. 

“Tf only someone would come by,” he 
said, returning to Agatha. “I cannot leave 
you here, and see, the snow is falling.” 

But Agatha heeded neither Guy Danby 
nor the falling snow, save that she strove 
to cover the prostrate form more closely. 
Only once she looked up at her companion. 

“Ts he dead, do you think?” she 
whispered with white, trembling lips. 

“Only stunned, I think,” he answered, 
letting fall the listless hand, and went back 
to his watch once more. 

But Guy Danby’s ordeal was nearly 
over. <A sound of distant wheels that, 
growing nearer, presently brought a carriage 
close upon them. At sight of them the 
coachman drew up sharply, a familiar head 
was popped out of the window; another 
moment, and the Rectoress of St. Swithin’s 
was standing by Agatha Wharton’s side. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it could not have 
been anyone better. 

Mrs. Tyerman gave one glance about her 
—a glance that took in all three, and the 
state of affairs as well as if she had been 
there from the beginning. Then she asked 
a question or two, felt the Major’s pulse, and 
in three minutes from her first appearance 
on the scene had him safely in her carriage 
with Agatha sitting opposite, and the 
Captain on the box, under orders for 
Postleton, “ and carefully mind, or I shall 
get out and drive myself.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTMAS EvE, but early morning, so 
early that day is only just stealing over 
the city, and the happier half of Postleton 
slumber yet. The air is sharp and still, 
and snow lies thick and white on every- 
thing and everywhere—over quiet fields ; 
over small country towns and busy cities ; 
over the but half-awakened city of Postleton 
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itself ; over the cathedral, grey and 
solemn in the winter’s dawn, where in 
their niches the saints stand grim and 
white, sheeted like sinners at their penance; 
thick and white about the quiet Close, 
where the stiff red houses stand like whited 
sepulchres, and where in the Deanery itself 
Agatha Wharton’s eyes are just opening, and 
the world is beginning for her once more. 

For all the merry Christmas-tide her 
heart is heavy, and the short winter's day 
drags wearily to its close. The Dean’s 
James had taken farewell of Postleton, his 
broken head has been mended, and he is 
off to-day on sick-leave, and has hinted of 
India and exchange, so the Deanery scarcely 
looks to see him again. As dusk fell he 
should have been many a mile away, and 
yet who paced with restless steps the snow- 
covered flags of the cathedral-yard ? 

Frank Wharton crossing it came upon 
the well-known figure. It was quite dark, 
but she recognised it at once, and even in 
her surprise, I think, what brought it there. 

‘“Why, Uncle James,” she cried, “I 
thought you were miles away!” 

The Major gave a little guilty start as 
she touched his shoulder. 

“So Iam,” he said—“ supposed to be, 
that is.” 

“What are you here for, then?” said 
Frank bluntly. 

“Can’t you guess?” the Major asked 
quietly. “I have heard something, and I 
cannot go till I have seen her.” 

“Tf you mean Agatha, and I suppose 
you do, she is in there, and oh, Uncle 
James, she is very unhappy!” 

In the cathedral, afternoon service was 
just concluding. Lights shone here and 
there through the stained windows. Pre- 
sently the doors were thrown open, one of 
Handel’s choruses came rolling from the 
organ. Then the little group of wor- 
shippers came quietly out. 

The Dean’s daughter was one of the 
last to leave. She stood still a moment, 
her face upturned to the starlit sky, then 
prepared to move away. As she did so, a 
dark figure came out of the shadows, a 
hand was laid upon her arm, a voice she 
knew spoke her name. It was not five 
minutes’ walk from the cathedral to the 
Deanery, but to-night it took so much 
longer that before it was reached the 
Major had learned all he wanted to know, 
and India was worlds away. Instead was 
only the Deanery door standing hospitably 
open, with the Dean, who had just come 
up, holding out a welcoming hand. The 





soft light from the lamp burning in the hall 
streamed out, and fell warmly on the three. 

Then the door closed, and shut them, 
the lamp-light, and the warmth, safe with- 
in. It shut out the winter’s night, the 
darkness, and the snow. It shut out the 
passers-by ; it shut out one who lingered 
there, and could not take himself away; a 
man with a dark, despairing face, and wild 
passion at his heart ; shut him out for ever 
from what might have been his own. 

As he turned away at last, the cathedral 
bells clanged out, and someone passing 
wished him “ A Merry Christmas !” 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
PART IIL. 

“ You ought to see the Smoke Holes !” 

This was the exclamation wherewith I 
had so suddenly been startled by my guide, 
shortly after we had left our friend the 
one-eyed basket-maker, who, by a funny 
freak of memory, somehow had reminded 
me of the one-eyed Second Calender in 
the Arabian Nights. The dear Arabian 
Nights! For how many pleasant days 
have I to thank those precious Nights ! 
What magical delights have been conjured 
by their spell! Like orient pearls at 
random strung, these gems of Eastern 
fairy lore have been fastened on my 
memory, and in many a dark hour have 
flashed upon my brain. How I have pitied 
poor Aladdin when his palace disappeared, 
and with it his fair princess, whose long 
name Badroulbadour no schoolboy dare 
pronounce ; and how I have rejoiced when 
she so pluckily had poisoned the magician, 
and Aladdin had regained possession of 
his lamp! How I have envied Camaral- 
zaman the love of his Badoura, and have 
enjoyed the ducking of his servant in the 
well! How sorry I have felt for the young 
king of the Black Isles, who from the 
waist downwards was marble, and not 
man! HowI have read with breathless 
interest every detail of the battle fought 
between the Queen of Beauty and the 
Evil Genius, who, appearing as a lion, was 
halved neatly by a hair (transformed into 
a scythe), then was changed into a scor- 
pion, a serpent, a pussy-cat, and a pome- 
granate-seed, and after escaping as a fish 
from the jaws of his pursuer, rose from the 
water all aflame, and was burned finally 
to bits! How I have laughed at poor 
Alnaschar, the barber’s fifth brother, when 
he kicked over his  glass-ware, and 
awoke from his sweet day-dream of 
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prosperity and pomp! How I have 
longed to have a mount on the Enchanted 
Horse, and to go with Prince Firouz 
Schah, that boldest of all high-flyers, on a 
flight towards the moon! I remember, 
when I climbed a tree to peep into a 
pigeon’s nest, I often pleased myself with 
thinking how young Sindbad the Sailor 
had discovered the roc’s egg by a similar 
ascent ; or how dear old Ali Baba, being 
similarly perched, heard the magical 
“Open Sesame” of the famous Forty 
Thieves. I believe I could still find, on 
the seashore nigh to Felixstowe, the 
precise spot where the fisherman, to my 
fancy, was at work when the Genius (the 
“Genie” in my old, ill-printed version) was 
escaping wrapped in smoke from the yellow 
copper vase ; and I could readily show the 
place in the quaint old town of Harwich 
where Aladdin saw the princess coming 
from her bath. The dear Arabian Nights! 
As Talleyrand exclaimed, “Ah, what a 
sad old age you are preparing for your- 
self!” to a young man who protested that he 
cared not to learn whist; so would I cry out, 
“Ah, what lifelong pleasures of memory you 
may lose if you care not in your youth to 
read the dear Arabian Nights !” 

But I have mounted on my hobby-horse, 
and am galloping away from the guidance 
of my guide, who had suddenly exclaimed 
to me: 

“‘ Now we are so near them, you ought 

to see the smoke - holes.” The smoke- 
holes? Why yes, certainly. Since he 
thought it was my duty,I would surely 
see the smoke-holes. As a traveller, I was 
bound to see the strange sights of the 
country I was bent upon exploring. The 
smoke-holes? What on earth they were, 
I could not imagine. There was a magic 
in their name that whetted curiosity, 
and made me anxious to behold these 
marvels of the East. 
_ As we trudged along, my fancy revelled 
in the smoke-holes. Were they geysers, 
or volcanoes, or deep caverns in the earth; 
fissures sulphurous and ghastly, vomiting 
huge volumes of vaporous obscurity, 
Smoke - holes like to these seemed 
suggested by my memories of Oriental 
fairy-tale and scenes described in travellers’ 
books. But the reality fell short of the 
preconceived romance, 

We found the smoke-holes simply 
chimneys, square-built of thick planks, 
about four feet in width, and a dozen or 
so in height. In each a fire of sawdust lay 
smouldering at bottom, while above hung 
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sprats or haddocks, regular in rows, and 
spitted upon sticks. A ‘“ machine ” of fish, 
I learned, was a truck-load of two tons ; 
and such were often bought and shared 
among the renters of the smoke-holes, 
whose trade it was to clean, and salt, and 
dry, and smoke the fish. In the shed 
which we had entered, a couple of men 
were busily employed in splitting haddocks 
at a most amazing pace; cleaning them 
and sorting them according to their sizes, 
and a little too, it seemed to me, accordin 
to their smell. Another man and a small 
boy were opening their gills, and stringing 
them on sticks, which they hung across the 
holes. Above the heads of the two 
splitters, in a cage six inches square, a 
pretty little linnet was warbling to the 
workers, who seemed to have small leisure 
to listen to his song. 

In the yard next door, a man and boy 
were likewise hard at work, spitting sprats 
upon the sticks. This seemed a work more 
delicate and slower to accomplish, as they 
were smaller fish. They looked silvery and 
bright as they were taken from the saltin 
tub. In the room through which we passe 
—and which seemed scullery, and kitchen, 
and dining-room, and workshop, and bed- 
chamber to boot—two women, brisk and 
buxom, with their sleeves tucked to their 
elbows, were employed in cleaning similar 
small fish. A cat lay snoozing by the fire, 
looking comfortably sleek, and presentin 
a rare contrast to the lean cats we ha 
seen. She was doubtless fond of fish— 
pussies generally are—although I guessed 
her tobe a newcomer, for she must have had 
a glut of it in such a fishy place. However 
good her appetite, she must soon feel like 
the grocer’s boy, who finds that sugar is 
too sweet for him after a week’s work. 

I remarked upon the number of what I 
mistook for mice-holes, in the flooring by 
the hearthstone, and the corners of the 
walls, I said I thought the cat must be 
neglectful of her duty, and was hardly 
worth her keep ; she looked so sleek and 
sleepy, and the mice seemed so abundant. 
“ Mices ’oles!” cried the woman, smiling 
at my ignorance. “Law, sir, they ain’t 
mices ‘oles, they’re rats’ ’oles, that’s what 
they are. An’ a plenty of ’em we has too, an’ 
can’t no ways keep ’em out, we can’t. Fast 
as ever we blocks one ’ole, there they makes 
another bigger. They’re too sharp for the 
cat to catch, and as for settin’ o’ traps, it 
ain’t a mite of use. Bait ’em as you may, 
they won’t never go anigh ’em. I s’pose 
as it’s the hoffle as temps’em to flock in so. 
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Y’see, sir, after a goodish spell o’ work, 
an’ speshly cleanin’ ’addocks, there’s allys 
lots o’ hoffle, and I fancy as the rats they 
likes it for their suppers. Bless you, when 


the light’s out, and there’s nobody to see- 


’em, ‘cause they’re ’mazin’ shy is rats, they 
cuts out of their ’oles, and kicks up such a 
caper! One can’t hardly sleep a’ times, 
they’re so a squealin’, an’ asqueakin’, an’ a 


kickin’ up a shindy. Nuisance? Well yes, , 


now you come to think of it, they are a 
slightish nuisance. I’ve often felt ’em on 
the bed, and ’ad to keep a stick anigh me 
‘andy for to knock ’em off it. More nor 
once or twice they’ve runned over acrost 
my face they have, and my ’usband says 
he’ve eered ’em a gnawrin’ of his whiskies. 
Why yes, you may say that, sir. ’Tis well 
as they likes fish, or some fine night they’d 
be a nibblin’ of our noses off.” 

A very little boy, with very little 
clothing on, was prattling to his mother, 
while he played about the room. He had 
no playmate to help him, nor had he any 
plaything, and he seemed playing a small 
game of hide-and-seek all by himself. His 
cheeks were plump and rosy—they were the 
first Eastern roses I had seen—and he 
looked certainly as though a fish diet agreed 
with him, as it did clearly with the cat. 
To vary the monotony of his playing all 
alone, I took him by the arms, and gave 
him the delight of some jumping in the air. 
He seemed mightily to relish this new form 
of entertainment ; and, when I bade good- 
bye to him, he eyed me rather wistfully, 
much as a dog may eye his master when 
the dog desires to be taken for a walk. 
Chancing to look round when I was half- 
way down the street, I perceived my young 
playmate closely following at my heels, and 
he began to cry a little when his mother 
called him back. Well, thought I, as he 
left me, it is an easy thing to please a child 
who wants a game of play; and this little 
fellow can certainly have known but little 
pleasure in his life, when he finds so much 
enjoyment in a few jumps from the floor. 

There are plenty of these smoke-holes 
to be met with in the East ; and some few 
of their occupants appear now to be doing 
a fairly thriving trade, in comparison, at 
least, with other Eastern folk. In using 
the word “occupants,” I write a little 
figuratively, for certainly the occupation of 
a smoke - hole would be anything but 
pleasant, and hardly even possible with 
the sawdust well alight. Some amount of 
capital must certainly be needful to enable 
a few traders to buy two tons of fish. 





Indeed, I heard some whispers floating 
somewhere in the air, about the fortunes 
that were rumoured to be stored up in old 
stockings, or otherwise concealed. But I 
fancy there are middlemen with fingers in 
the pie, who help themselves, no doubt, to 
a good slice of its contents. The fish- 
markets are in a rather fishy state at 
present, and if some few among the smokers 
somehow manage in some years to put by 
something handsome, they do so by hard 
working at a rather ugly trade. 

It must be understood, moreover, that 
many of these fish-curers are compelled to 
live by piecework, for they are far too poor 
to share in buying a “machine.” As the 
work is intermittent, and comes by sudden 
fits and starts, it can hardly be regarded as 
a regular employment. Indeed, in a slack 
season there are many workless, and there- 
fore wageless days ; and at such times it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for any man to 
earn above a crown or so a week. 

We had scarcely left the smoke-holes, 
and the scent of certain sprats was still 
fresh in our nostrils—though “fresh,” 
perhaps, is hardly the right adjective to 
use—when we were suddenly enveloped in 
an odour far more savoury, whereof a few 
sniffs called to mind the fragrant smell of 
Irish stew. Quickly following our noses, 
we traced 'the perfume to a pint mug which 
was wrapped in an old handkerchief, and 
was being carried, by a poor newly-widowed 
woman, home to her sick child. The stew 
had clearly come from the Cottage Mission 
kitchen, for where else was procurable, at 
least in that poor neighbourhood, such 
richly smelling food? Now the mission 
stew was made, as I well knew, “to be 
consumed upon the premises,” and was 
“supplied in their own jugs,” or plates, to 
its consumers, who were allowed to eat 
their fill there, but to carry none away. 
This was the rule, and very sensible it was. 
My guide, however, now informed me that, 
in case of serious illness, the rule was not 
made absolute, and that children or their 
mothers were very properly allowed to take 
away a helping, if they had a little one 
lying sick at home. Of the good done by 
these dinners I had already taken count, 
and here was further proof of how they 
were esteemed. This poor woman had 
been walking for a mile or two, and wait- 
ing for an hour or so, to get a little whole- 
some food to carry home. Her little girl 
had hardly yet recovered from the whooping- 
cough, and was so weak, the doctor said, 
that she must have some meat. Perhaps 
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he might as well have prescribed a slice of 
peacock, or an ortolan or two, or a pine- 
apple, ora peach. How wasa poor widow to 
buy meat, she’d like to know, when she’d 
four children to feed, and with all her 
slaving only earned five bob a week? For 
despite of all the advertised advantages of 
machines, stitching shirts is still a starva- 
tion sort of work, and the wages to be 
gained are little higher than they were 
when the famous song about it was first 
put into print. 

The next halt that we made was in the 
house of a poor woman, a widow like the 
last, and like her a hard worker, and one 
who very literally had hard work to live, 
while living’ by hard work. She was idle 
now, however, for she had sprained her 
back, and so her daughter, somehow, 
managed to do the work of both. And it 
wasn’t easy neither, to make fifty beds 
a day, leastways forty-seven, if you'd like 
to speak exact, besides a cleaning of the 
rooms and a sweeping of the stairs a bit. 
An’ then there was a washing every week 
of fifty, leastways of forty-seven sheets, 
and a score or so of towels—not little ’uns, 
neither, mind you, but regular big jacks. 
This was the hard labour to which she and 
her daughter had been condemned, perhaps 
for life, or at any rate for a living. A 
certain poor men’s lodging-house just down 
there in the Causeway, was the place where 
this life punishment was being so worked 
out. Nine shillings a week was all the 
wages they could earn, and there were 
three mouths besides her own to fill. 

Eighteenpence a week was the rent of 
the reception-room wherein we were 
received. We found it was, in fact, the 
rent of the whole house. Explored from 
ground to roof, the mansion held no other 
chamber ; indeed, so tumbledown a house 
it was that hardly it held this. I could 
scarcely say with truth that we were in a 
downstairs room; for staircase there was 
none, and no attempt at a first floor. The 
walls seemed thinand tottering; and, if they 
did not let the air in, it entered pretty freely 
through the window and the door. There 
were big holes in the ceiling which served 
to admit daylight ; big holes were visible 
likewise in the roof. Perhaps for a day- 
worker this might be esteemed a benefit, 
for the window was a small one, and the 
glass was much begrimed. A smell of 
something filthy, and likewise something 
smoky, seemed to hang about the place, 
and as there was no fire there, I confidently 
guessed is must be coming from outside. 





“You're about right, sir,” replied the 
poor widow. “It comes in through the 
window and down the chimney too, and 
mayhap through the roof a bit. You see, 
they’re burning tins down in the yard 
yonder, and when the tins are extry foul, 
the smoke is apt to stink.” 

I peeped through the dim casement as 
well as I was able ; and not far off I saw, 
all piled up in big heaps, a mountainous 
range of tins of differing formation, and 
varying antiquity, all mingled in a chaos 
that would certainly have puzzled a savant 
to have sketched. There were biscuit-tins, 
and flour-tins, and paraffin-tins, and colza- 
tins, and sardine-tins, and candle-tins, and 
tins of half-a-hundred shapes, and sorts, 
and sizes, whose past uses were quite past 
my present powers to explain. They were 
different in shape and different in substance, 
and in one thing only they seemed to be 
alike. All were old, and all were dirty, 
and most of them most foul, and all were 
there awaiting some strange purifying pro- 
cess, which seemed not very odorous, to 
sweeten their fouled substance into some- 
thing useable, when seen in a re-melted 
and re-modelled state. 

Half filling the small room was a bed 
with an old counterpane and some little 
substance under it. What that substance 
was, whether hay, or straw, or horsehair, 
I did not care to ask. It really seemed too 
little to be of much account. Nor did I 
care to guess how the mother and three 
children could all sleep in that one bed. 
Unless the latter were extremely small, 
they must have found it a tight fit. 

A cat mewed at the door, and her 
mistress let her in. Puss wore a shabby 
coat of black and dirty white, which sadly 
needed to be washed. Nor was her 
personal appearance improved in other 
points. Her tail was out of curl, and her 
whiskers were unbrushed, and there were 
traces of a gutter tramp left sticking to 
her feet. She seemed indeed too hungry 
to attend much to her toilette, and I 
almost doubted if she were in her right 
mind. A cat of any common-sense would 
have surely left a place where she appeared 
so little cared for, and this specimen seemed 
indeed to be half starved. 

“T foun’ her in the street one night, 
nigh Bromley,” said the widow. “It were 
a drizzlin’ a bit, and there were a east wind 
blowin’ enough to blow your ’at off, and 
she were a mewing piteous she was. Sol 
wrapped her in my apron. and carried her 
straight ’ome with me. An’ here she have 
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lived since, though it ain’t much of a living. 
Well now, I dessay you may think I can’t 
afford to keep a cat much. But there, she 
don’t cost nothin’. I never buy no milk 
for her, nor meat neither, for that matter. 
An’ you know, sir, she grows all her own 
clothing, and she ain’t like my boy. Billy, 
‘cause she don’t wear out no boots. She 
catches of her mice somewheres; it ain’t 
here, for we’ve got none. There’s nothin’ 
for ’em to eat, so they’re wise to keep away 
from ’ere. Well yes, sir, she ain’t much of 
a beauty, but I’'d be sorry to lose her, that 
I would. You see, she’s company like, she 
is, and is somethin’ as one can talk to 
when one’s feeling a bit lonesome, an’ the 
children ain’t at home. An’ then they 
likes to play with her they does, and it 
ain’t much one’s got to play with, you 
know, sir, when one’s poor.” 

I remarked upon the bad state of repair 
in which the house was kept, and suggested 
that the roof did not seem wholly water- 
tight. ‘* Well no, sir, I can’t say as it do,” 
replied the widow, with something like 
the ghost of a dead smile on her wan face. 
‘* What with all them ’oles, and the plaster 
off the ceiling, we often wants an umbe- 
rella a’most to keep the rain off. Yes, 
I’ve spoken to the landlord, and he tells 
me as he'll see to it, And so peraps he 
may—leastways, if he live long enough. 
Oh yes, sir, he’s well off enough. One of 
the pious ones he is, and goes to service 
regular. He looks sharpish for his rents, 
though, an’ he don’t give ’em away much ; 
leastways, about here he don't. The 
Parish ought to know, you say? . Law 
bless you, who’s the Parish? You see, 
the ’ouse is tidy cheap, as ’ouses go, an’ if 
I was to leave I mightn’t find another 
easy. And there, it never ain’t no good 
to pick a quarrel with your landlord. You 
gets the key o’ the street, instead o’ the 
front door, you does. The ’ouse ain’t over 
water-tight, nor wind-tight neither, mind 
you; but it’s better than none, an’ one 
mustn’t be too pertickler when one can’t 
afford it.” 

With this philosophic aphorism to 
refresh me in my travels, I took my leave 
of the good widow, whom I mentally com- 
mended far, the brave attempt she made 
to seem content with her hard lot. After 
making a few more halts upon my way, 
and traversing a mile or more of brick- 
work so monotonous, by thoroughfares so 
similar, that I wondered how my guide 
could find his way along them, we re- 
turned to Salmon Lane, where there was 





business that awaited him. Among other 
news, Miss Napton, the kind lady-super- 
intendent, reported a visit she had made 
the day before, which had very much 
distressed her. Calling just at nightfall 
on a family hard-by, she found the mother 
and her children anxiously expecting the 
home-coming of the father, who was a 
dock -labourer. He presently returned, 
looking sorely worn and haggard. ‘ Look 
here,” he cried half savagely, flinging his 
hat upon the floor; “I’ve been a tryin’ 
hard all day, an’ haven’t earned a blessed 
farden. I been a standin’ at the gates, an’ 
a trampin’ through the streets, till it’s right 
down faint I am. And God A’mighty 
knows what we're to do to-morrow to keep 
ourselves from starving.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed the kindly visitor, “ if 
you had but heard the cry that those poor 
hungry children gave, when they found their 
father hadn’t brought home food for them, 
I declare you must almost have cried your- 
self, as I did. But I hurried home at once 
and sent them a loaf of bread ; and so, poor 
little things, they didn’t sleep quite supper- 
less.” 

I bade my guide good-bye, after hearing 
this sad story, and promising ere long to 
resume my Eastern travels. As I trudged 
home through the City, I entered the 
Cathedral. How lofty and how noble 
appeared its spacious dome, compared with 
all the mean and wretched rooms I had 
been visiting! The organ was just pealing 
forth the grandest of its tones, and the 
chubby, clean-cheeked, white-robed little 
choristers were sweetly carolling their 
evensong of thanksgiving and praise. Ah, 
thought I, my young friends, you may well 
sing “Oh, be joyful!” How many are 
your joys, and how few can be your griefs! 
Well catered for, well clad, and well cared 
for as you are, what a contrast are your lives 
to those of the poor children whose mothers 
starve at shirt-making, and who go supper- 
less to bed when their fathers get no work! 





GEORGIE: AN ARTIST'S LOVE. 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

GEORGIE overslept herself the next 
morning. 

Poor, unheroic little Georgie ! she had 
lain so long awake; she had heard every 
hour strike until long past midnight, for 
it was not until then that Mr. Rentoul 
had come in, and that her fears on his 
behalf had been set at rest. 

Might he not have fallen into some 
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ditch, and be lying there helpless, perhaps 
with a broken leg; might he not have 
been murdered by some footpad? She 
had read of such things in the news- 
papers. There was indeed scarcely any 
limit to the agony she piled up, nor was 
there any limit to her remorse. 

She resolved to ask his forgiveness as 
soon as might be, she would make him 
forgive her ; if there was no other way, 
she would tell him that she loved him, for 
—ah, she did—she did! She imagined 
to herself a most pathetic little tableau, 
or rather a series of tableaux. She saw 
a wounded man being tended by a wet- 
eyed, remorseful little nurse—a little nurse, 
who, in spite of total ignorance of the most 
elementary sick-room knowledge, and with 
a propensity to faint at the sight of a cut 
finger, should yet by her skilful and tender 
care save the wounded man’s life and make 
whole his shattered limbs. Oh, she would 
have earned his forgiveness ! 

Had she possessed that most unde- 
sirable gift of fairy story-books, the gift of 
beholding loved objects when at a distance, 
she would have seen Mr. Rentoul among 
all the prosaic surroundings of the billiard- 
room at The Red Lion. It was true he 
looked somewhat cross, but the friend with 
whom he played attributed it to his 
repeated non-success, aud who can say that 
he was not right ? 

Yes, had she been the possessor of that 
fairy gift, Georgie might have been spared 
many wakeful hours; but it would have 
been at the cost of some very romantic 
and tragic imaginings, and to render these 
impossible is always a deprivation to the 
young. 

When Miss Rickards did make her tardy 
appearance, the sun was high in the 
heavens ; the hands of the eight-day clock 
on the staircase showed it to be eleven. 

Her tragic mood had departed, leaving 
in its place a certain feeling of excitement 
which was not unpleasant. It seemed to 
her that she could read forgiveness written 
in the blue sky, could feel it in every ray of 
warm sunshine. 

She lingered a little on her way down- 
stairs; might he not be in wait for her? 
Must he not be at least as eager as she 
herself for reconciliation? But there was 
no sign of his presence, and she entered the 
sitting-room just a little disappointed. 

Breakfast was still on the table, the 
teapot was down in the fender keeping hot 
for her. Mrs. Thompson leoked up from a 
letter she was writing, to tell her to ring 





for anything she wanted. Myra, who was 
touching up a sketch at the window, made 
no sign whatsoever. 

The silence was very uncomfortable to 
Georgie ; by degrees it became unbearably 
so. She addressed herself to Myra: 

“ How are you?” she said. ‘Is your 
headache quite gone ?” 

“ Quite, thank you ; and you, after your 
long walk ?” 

Myra looked keenly at Georgie as she 
put this last question, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the girl become a rich crimson 
under her gaze. 

“T don’t think you should stay out so 
late,” said Mrs. Thompson, looking up 
from her letter-writing ; “ we did not even 
know .where you were going. It is not 
quite the thing, Georgie dear.” 

“Tam sorry,” murmured Georgie ; “ but 
I was not alone—I met Mr. Rentoul.” 

‘‘That scarcely improves matters,” re- 
marked Mrs. Thompson; ‘however, it 
cannot happen again.” 

She was nervous, and a little perplexed, 
and so did not look up from her blotting- 
book. If only Myra were not there ! 

But Myra was there, and it was she who, 
with eyes fixed on the uncomprehending 
Georgie, proceeded to enlighten her. 

“Mr. Rentoul has gone,” she said ; “ he 
came to say good-bye, before you were 
up. I believe it is some news he received 
this morning, that has obliged him to 
leave.” 

Georgie’s expressive face was a study, 
and Myra studied it, until Georgie, driven 
to desperation, suddenly went up to her: 

“It is all your fault,” she cried excitedly. 
“JT was rude; but it is your fault. Why 
could you not leave me alone? And now 
he has gone ; Ihave driven him away.” 

On the point of tears, Miss Rickards 
rushed from the room. 

Mrs. Thompson stopped writing, and 
looked at her daughter with a sort of “I 
told you so” expression in her eyes. 

“‘ How childish she is!” returned Myra 
in answer to the look; ‘‘ excitable and un- 
reasonable. I don’t believe Mr. Rentoul 
has the smallest intention of asking her to 
be his wife ; but, supposing he has, he has 
not gone to the Antipodes. London is 
large, certainly, but it will not be im- 
possible for him to come and see us if he 
feels so inclined ; however, I do not think 
he will feel inclined, he is just the sort 
of man to run away from a girl who flings 
herself at his head.” 

After this speech the oracle was silent, 
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and sat somewhat gloomily staring out 
into the sunshine. She did not like 
that reproach of Georgie’s. Had she been 
mistaken all along? Had her words of 
warning and advice to Georgie come 
between two loving souls ? 

She was obliged to console herself with 
the thought that it was not irremediable. 
She would write a little note to Mr. 
Rentoul, reminding him that they were at 
home on Sundays, as soon as ever she was 
in town. 


Ten days after Mr. Rentoul’s sudden 
departure, the three ladies returned to 
London. Myra had carefully observed 
Miss Rickards during those ten days, and 
having discovered no loss of appetite, nor 
any other fatal sign of the “ worm being in 
the bud,” was easier in her mind. Never- 
theless, one of her first acts was to write a 
little note to the artist asking him not to 
forget his promise to come and see them. 
She showed the letter to Georgie, who 
blushed very much, but made no comment. 
Three days later there came a letter from 
Mr. Rentoul. 


“ DEAR Miss THompson,—I regret very 
much that I am unable to call upon you 
before leaving England. I start for Rome 
to-night, where I shall remain some little 
time; after that my movements will be 
somewhat erratic. My present intention is 
to spend a couple of years abroad. Hoping 
at some future time to renew our very 
pleasant acquaintance, and with kind 
regards to your mother and Miss Rickards, 
I remain, dear Miss Thompson, very sin- 
cerely yours, PAUL RENTOUL.” 


Myra handed the letter to Georgie in 


silence. She might have said much, 
with this proof of her own wisdom and 
Georgie’s folly staring them in the face, 
but she really felt sorry for the little thing. 
She looked away from the eager flushed 
face and questioning eyes; she almost 
made up her mind to leave the room, she 
did not want to see Georgie cry. As it 
turned out she need not have feared any 
display of emotion. Georgie was no longer 
quite the childish Georgie of former days. 
She gave the letter back to Myra without 
a word and with a calmness worthy of 
Miss Thompson herself. If later, when 
alone in her room, she did let herself cry a 
little, let it be remembered that that 
letter meant to her a sudden crashing of 
hopes that had been very strong and 
sweet. 





The winter went by uneventfully ; the 
weather even gave no surprises or any but 
the poorest excuse for talking about it, 


|so conventional was it in its behaviour, 


March was almost too orthodox, it arrived 
in so painfully lion-like a way, with such 
cutting north-east winds and such clouds 
of dust. Mrs. Thompson and Georgie both 
succumbed, they remained swathed in 
fleecy woollen shawls, and rang the changes 
in beef-tea, gruel, and hot-spiced wine. 

Miss Thompson alone continued to face 
those penetrating blasts. She was very 
busy just then competing for a prize for 
design at South Kensington ; besides, she 
agreed with Kingsley, and declared with 
him that a genuine nor’-easter is beneficial 
both to mind and body. 


As March proceeded to depart, clothed 
in the meekness of the very weakest of 
lambs, Mrs. Thompson became, to quote her 
own words, herself again; it was the 
younger invalid who was apparently un- 
able to shake off her cold. The doctor 
prescribed change of air. But Myra treated 
both doctor and patient to a little whole- 
some scorn, and was entirely opposed to 
leaving town at that particular time on 
account of her work. However, it so 
came to pass that Miss Rickards obtained 
change of air in spite of Myra’s scorn. 
A letter came from Mrs. Sparkes. She 
was for the second time a widow, and 
had fixed upon Brighton as the one spot 
possessing all the atmospheric and social 
qualities necessary to her grief-stricken 
condition. She went on to beg for the 
immediate company of her dear little 


| Georgie. 


It was towards the end of April that 
Georgie left London ; bright sunshine and 
soft, warm showers had touched the trees 
with that fresh, tender green that lasts so 
short a time with us. 

Sweet spring flowers were being hawked 
about the streets, winter’s sombre wraps 
had been discarded ; everyone was looking 
gay and happy, and refused to listen to 
those wiseacres who shook their heads at 
the blue sky, declaring that such weather 
in April would be dearly bought. 

Georgie, driving to the station with 
Mrs. Thompson, a little pale, perhaps, from 
long confinement to the house, and with her 
brightness subdued, perhaps for the same 
reason, felt her energies awaken in the new 
life of the year. , 


That same spring that took Georgie to 
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Brighton brought with it changes to the 
Thompson household. Myra gained the 
second prize for her design, a sum of fifty 
pounds. 

‘‘Let us spend the money in Paris, 
mother,” she said. 

And Mrs. Thompson dutifully replied : 

“ Yes, if you like, dear.” 

Had Myra proposed spending the money 
in a trip to the south of Africa, or to the 
North Pole, the answer would have been 
the same. 

Mrs. Thompson in her far-off better 
days had spent a couple of weeks in the 
world’s capital of pleasure, and had vague, 
delightful recollections of crowded tables 
d’hote, theatres, and shopping; but to 
Myra it was all new and full of charm. The 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the churches, she 
did them all, note-book in hand ; for the 
most part unconscious of the admiration 
she excited in the breasts of sundry little 
curly-hatted Frenchmen, who, never mis- 
taking her nationality for a single moment, 
paid a tribute to our beauty and to our 
originality at one and the same time. 

One day, Miss Thompson was at the 
Louvre, standing with her note - book 
before the well-known “ Cruche Cassée,” 
when she heard a step approach, and then 
pause close behind her, a new reflection was 
visible in the polished floor, a voice she 
knew sounded in her ear : 

“Miss Thompson! this is a very unex- 
pected pleasure !” 

She turned quickly, blushed one of her 
rare, vivid blushes, and shook hands with 
Mr. Rentoul. 

“You are alone?” he said, casting an 
enquiring glance round the room, his eye 
resting on a slight girlish figure, unmis- 
takably English, whose back was turned to 
them ; he was near-sighted, it was possible 
he might have fancied that Mrs. Thompson 
was the wearer of that well-fitting New- 
market and velvet toque. 

“Yes. Mamma is not strong enough to 
do much sight-seeing, and we have no 
friends in Paris.” , 

They went round the world-renowned 
gallery together, he giving her his artist’s 
appreciation on all that struck them. 
Myra found it very pleasant; they were 
both artists, both with an artist’s love of 
the beautiful ; the woman a little spoilt, 
perhaps, by conceit and the affectation of 
the esthetic school ; but with him she was 
always at her best. Many—nay, most 
people who knew her, as well as friends 
and acquaintances do usually know one 
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another—would scarcely have recognised 
this appreciative, almost diffident woman for 
the clear-spoken, decisive Miss Thompson 
of their acquaintance, 

“You and Mrs. Thompson must do me 
the honour of coming to see some of my 
work,” he said at parting—he had already 
told her he had taken a studio for a few 
months—and Myra promised. 

Mrs. Thompson was much elated on 
hearing of Mr. Rentoul’s residence in Paris. 
It had been indeed a happy idea of Myra’s 
to come. Long ago, in her young days, 
before her early education had been cor- 
rected, and her thoughts generally amended 
by her daughter, she would have felt 
grateful to Providence —now she felt 
grateful to Myra instead, and perhaps this 
friendly feeling was extended also to Mr. 
Rentoul. Be that as it might, she was 


always very cordial and charming to him. 


when he visited them, as he often did. 

She was delighted to visit his studio, 
and was rapturous over his pictures ; she 
was equally enchanted to chaperon Myra 
to the theatre on every occasion that 
Mr. Rentoul took places. 

Lyme Regis, Georgie, and her dis- 
appointment of a few months back, faded 
away in the present bright light of victory, 
for surely victory had come at last ! 

It came one night at the Francais. The 
second act was over. Mrs. Thompson 
remained sitting in the box; Mr. Rentoul 
and Myra walked about in the gallery out- 
side. They had been discussing the play. 

“Tt is almost too well done,” he said. 
“What born actresses women are! How 
is a man to know when a woman really 
cares about him? how can he be sure she 
is not merely acting a part ?” 

“T don’t agree with you,” she answered 
shortly. ‘ When a woman really loves, I 
believe her to be incapable of acting—it is 
sometimes almost more than she can 
do ” But here Myra stopped abruptly, 
and became scarlet. 

Mr. Rentoul looked interested. 

*“ Almost more than she can do,” he 
repeated gently. 

Just at that moment the.recall-bell was 
rung—the long passages were quickly 
deserted—they were alone. 

Myra never completed her unfinished 
sentence, but there was no need, he could 
not help understanding, and he was too 
chivalrous or too weak to pretend that he 
did not. 

Ten minutes later two people noiselessly 
entered a box on the second tier. The 
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house was breathless, and in that almost 
petrified condition characteristic of the 
Francais audiences. 
applause ; the very laughter was hushed. 
This late entry, tip-toed and silent as it 
was, drew many deprecating glances 


towards their box. Mrs. Thompson turned | 


and looked at them as well, but her glance 
was not deprecatory, it was triumphant. 
She knew with the unerring instinct of a 
woman and of a mother that the deed was 
accomplished. 


Myra’s engagement improved her in 
many ways. She modified her somewhat 
eccentric taste in dress, and studied the 
arrangement of her hair. Her very sar- 
casm was softened, and merged into an 
attractive sparklingness; while towards 
her betrothed her humility continued to 

-be very charming. Mrs. Thompson told 
herself over and over again that even if 
he did not love Myra as yet, that love 
must come. The good lady had watched 
him so narrowly on a former occasion, that 
the absence of certain little exterior signs 
was the cause of no small anxiety to her. | 

Myra had no such reminiscences, was | 
exercised by no such doubts. Those little | 
nothings—an inflection of voice, a passing 
expression, missed by her mother, were | 
unknown to her. She never doubted his | 

love for her for one moment. - | 

And he? Had he forgotten already his | 
love of four months ago? Alas! some-| 
times he sadly thought that such entire | 
forgetfulness as alone could bring him peace | 
would never come. But he was quite con- 
vinced of his mistake ; she did not love | 
him, he was too old, too grave, too com- | 
monplace, to attract so lovely and brilliant | 

a little thing. He pictured to himself, 

the sort of man she would marry: young, 
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ness, her entire absence of self-conscious- 
ness ; her very wrong-headed radicalism 
amused and interested him. His affection 
for her had much of the camaraderie and 
calm confidence that exists between two 
men friends ; it had nothing of the blind- 
ness and credulity of love, none of its 
doubts, or fears, or mad jealousies—none of 
its intoxication. 

He never spoke to Myra of Miss 
Rickards, but once happening to find him- 
self alone with Mrs. Thompson, he had in 
a casual sort of way mentioned her name. 
It so chanced that that morning’s post had 
brought a long letter from Mrs. Sparkes, 
in which she had dwelt much on the gaiety 
of Brighton. 

“Dear Georgie is so much admired,” 
she wrote ; “she goes out a great deal with 
my old friend, Mrs. Cooper; it is indeed 
fortunate she has secured such a chaperon.” 

Mrs. Thompson had somewhat enlarged 
upon this passage ; to hear her, one might 
easily have imagined Georgie on the point 
of being engaged to six or seven men at 
the same time. 

“T am glad she is having so much 
amusement,” was all that Mr. Rentoul had 
felt called upon to say; however, he left 
the Thompsons’ pretty rooms more than 
ever convinced of Georgie’s unsuitability 
to him as a wife. 

The soft spring days went by ; Paris was 
still very full, although much ofits fashion 
had departed to repose itself in country 
chateaux, preparatory to shining forth with 
renewed splendour at Trouville and Dieppe. 

The marriage was arranged to take place 
in the autumn, and the winter following 
the artist couple were to pass in Rome. 

Myra was almost afraid of her own 
happiness ; she found her mother’s frequent 
ebullitions of joy a little irritating. The 











and handsome, and rich—very rich; he| elder lady was already busy with the 

could not fancy Georgie otherwise than | trousseau, and she had enough to do, for 

surrounded with the luxuries of life, its| Myra left it entirely to her taste, only 

velvets and its silks. ‘urging on her mother the expediency of 
And so with the sweetest dream that his getting everything as cheap as possible. 

life could hold put on one side for ever, ——= <== = —— 

what could he do better on discovering | Ready the 17th of March, price éd., 

poor Myra’s secret, than stoop and gather THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER 

up the treasure so generously laid at his | OF 

feet? Besides, he had always admired ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

Miss Thompson ; over and above her being CONTAINING 

an artist like himself, many points in her TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

character were congenial to him—her frank- Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers, 
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